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Thanksgiving in a Japanese Sunday School 


(Suggested for use in the church school 

worship service for October 30, 1982.) 
Dear Boys and Girls: 

Greetings from your Japanese brothers 
and sisters! We wish we could hear all 
about the interesting things you are doing 
in your ‘church schools. Perhaps as 
November is close at hand you would like 
to hear about the Thanksgiving we had 
last year. 

In Japan there are two thanksgivings 
instead of one. The first is Oct. 17 and 
the second is Nov. 28. From the very 
first Sunday in November we began to 
think especially about the gifts of food 
and warm clothing and shelter which God 
had given to us, and as we counted them 
up, we realized that we had very much to 


READY TO GO TO 


give thanks for. Not very far from our 
Koishikawa church there is a day nursery 
where very poor mothers bring their 
babies to be taken care of while they are 
at work, pulling heavy carts, carrying 
great loads on their backs, scrubbing, 
digging in the fields, or doing other very 
hard work. They must get very, very tired 
indeed, but they are glad to get this work 
to do, because then they can buy food 
for their children. Mothers always do 
work hard for their children, don’t they? 
But last year, just as in America, many 
people could not find work to do. When 
we thought of those little children living 
so near us, and of their mothers, we felt 
the best way to thank God for His gifts 
was to share them with those families. 
It was the first time we had done such a 
thing, but every one helped so hard and 
remembered so well, that we had three big 
tables piled up with things, and under the 
tables bags of rice and boxes of fruit. 
First the big children—the juniors and 
seniors—went upstairs to the big Sunday 
school room, arranged their things on the 
tables and sat down in their classes. Then 
the eighty-four little people from the be- 
ginners and primary departments marched 
up the long flight of stairs—and it was 


hard work too with their arms full of 
apples and potatoes and dikon (big rad- 
ishes) and mikan (oranges) and other good 
things. But they were so happy to be 
sharing that not one of them cried or gave 
up before he reached the top. Zabuton 
(cushions) had been spread on the floor 
in front of the tables, and after we had 
made our offering and had sung a thank- 
you song we sat down on the zabuton and 
listened to the songs of the big people. 

After church the teachers and some 
juniors packed the things up very care- 
fully—all the vegetables together, all the 
fruit together, all the rice together, all the 
toys and books together, and all the cloth- 
ing together. And we were so happy that 
everything, every single thing, which was 


THE DAY NURSERY 


brought could be sent. There was not 
one thing which was broken or soiled. 
Some of the juniors helped to carry these 
things down stairs to the waiting kuruma, 
or two-wheeled cart, where the nice, 
friendly jurumaya san piled them on and 
tied them with his strong rice-straw rope. 
Then off they went to the day nursery— 
such an interesting-looking load, with the 
long, white dikon poking their noses out 
here, the mikan and kaki (persimmon) 
showing golden there, the big bag of rice 
with its Japanese characters written on it 
guarding the O sembi (a sort of cracker) 
so that it would not fall off, the little round 
Japanese potatoes rolling about in their 
box in a jolly way, the toys jingling or 
rattling, and the clothing on top of all. 
And the best part of it all was that we 
didn’t know who was happier, the chil-, 
dren who received the things or we who 
shared. We want to do it again this year, 
and we hope some of our other Sunday 
schools will join us. 

Won’t you write and tell us about some 
of the things you are doing? Because, 
you know, we are all one big Dojin, or 
Universalist family, and we must get ac- 
quainted. 

Ruth G. Downing. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing & 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A PRAYER IN AUTUMN 

Thy beauty, O God, is upon us; autumn splendor 
everywhere! .... The trees are touched with ripe, 
mellow colors and the leaves begin to fall and flutter 
away, as frail as the generations of men. The birds are 
going south, following a viewless path—like the homing 
instinct in the soul of man. 

Thou hast made our life a summer sowing, an 
autumn harvest and a great white winter; too short for 
hate, and only long enough for the love that lifts the 
load we all must bear. O, teach us to toil while we 
may, and do somewhat of good before our spirits take 
their flight on wings homeward bound—doves at Thy 
window. Amen. 

Joseph Fort Newton. 
THE FUTILE GESTURE 


NUMBER of letters received at this office 

eall the report of the Unitarian-Universalist 

Commissions on comity and unity “a futile 
gesture.” Most of these letters are from people who 
hoped that a union of the two churches could be made 
at once. The letter by Dr. Stanard Dow Butler in 
this issue asks for an investigation to see where re- 
sponsibility lies for “‘a gesture so futile.” 

Is it a futile gesture? The report of the Joint 
Commission provides for a federation to be called the 
Free Church of America. 

When we read the report it seemed to us that 
a long step toward the union of the Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches had been taken. We confess 
that we have not been enthusiastic over union. We 
wanted a Congregational-Unitarian-Universalist union. 
We have openly opposed in these columns an exclusive 
Unitarian-Universalist merger. But as we read the 
report, as we talked to the men who made it, it be- 
came clear that the Joint Commission had rendered 
an important service. 

Is a federation a futile thing, necessarily? It 
seems to us that we have read somewhere in American 
history about a federation of thirteen colonies which 
grew into a union. True, a war was a part of the 
process, but war was not an inevitable part. 

Things that belong together will grow together if 
given favorable conditions. A federation of churches 
is bound to become a union of churches if the federa- 
tion is a success. It does not even have to be passed 
on officially. Silently it becomes a fact. 

Now the people at the Universalist General 
Convention in Worcester, or wherever it meets, will 


be told that this new federation does not destroy our 
independence. That istrue. It does not mean union 
necessarily. That is true. But it will mean union 
if it works and if everybody wants it. If we don’t 
like it, it won’t mean union, and nobody can make it 
mean union. , 

One group of men are not given their share of 
credit in Dr. Butler’s letter—the salaried denomina- 
tional officials. They are not blocking the way. They 
are too well informed and too devoted to their work 
for that. They want drive in the propagation of the 
liberal gospel, and they have found too much dis- 
couragement. 

They believe something can be done about it, 
and that, so far as Unitarian-Universalist apathy is 
concerned, the Free Church of America is a good 
starting point. So far from being obstacles, we can 
say, on the basis of full knowledge, that the Joint 
Commission got leadership, cheer, and unfailing help 
from salaried officials in both Universalist and Uni- 
tarian fellowships. 

The criticism of the Commission seems to us 
lacking in vision. It echoes too readily the rather 
easy assumption, “Nothing will come of it.” In so 
doing it falls into the trap set for it by those few who 
never want anything to come of it. For what it is 
worth we give our judgment: If the Universalist 
General Convention gets back of the report of the 
Commission in the whole-hearted way that the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association did last May, union will 
speedily come without putting either party out of 
business or absorbing either in the other. And no 
half-hearted or hostile editorials in the Christian 
Register or Christian Leader will be able to stop it. 


* * 


THE HERESY OF PESSIMISM 

RESIDENT HOPKINS said at the opening of 
Dartmouth College: “In consideration of so- 
ciety’s distress at the present time, there are 
two highly dangerous attitudes of thought operative 
which are antagonistic to all for which true education 
ought to stand. One holds that nothing can be done 
to save civilization, while the other fails to recognize 
that civilization is endangered and can not be pro- 

tected except by thoughtful effort.” 
When we attend church conventions, or read re- 
ligious papers, or go to church, we frequently wonder 
if the great majority of religious folks are not pessi- 
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mists and cynics. President Hopkins called the cynics 
and pessimists the traitors and slackers of society. 
We wonder if they are not the only real heretics in 
the church. 

If a man has a vital faith in life as worth while, 
in himself and in his fellows as parts of a cosmic 
process, and in right as mightier in the long run than 
wrong—may he not recite any creed he chooses and 
be in good standing in the Universalist Church? 
But if he is disheartened, discouraged, hopeless as to 
the outlook for society, what right has he to stay in 
an organization like ours? 

The heresy of heresies is despair. 

* Ox 


COMMENTS ON ORTON AND PALMER 
NITY published comments on Orton and Palmer 
in its issue of Sept. 26. Orton and Palmer, 
it may be remembered, made bitter attacks 
on the American Unitarian Association and, by im- 
plication, the Universalist General Convention, in 
Unity Aug. 29. In substance the articles said that 
the leadership of the free churches was weak and that 
the Free Church of America was launched under 
a cloud of defalcations of prominent Universalist 
and Unitarian officials. What we thought of the at- 
tacks we have expressed editorially. Now comes the 
Rev. Homer Lewis Sheffer of Oklahoma City to offer 
the freedom of his pulpit to Mr. Palmer to say any- 
thing he chooses against the capitalistic order, or to 
discuss any other subject. The pulpit thus publicly 
opened to a critic of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion is a missionary pulpit supported by funds of the 
A.U.A. Mr. Sheffer says that no word has ever been 
spoken by A. U. A. officials to suggest what he should 
or should not say. He adds: “I don’t know of any 
other organization in America that specifically ex- 
pends its funds so freely to maintain the cause of re- 
ligious liberty and, incidentally, the cause of freedom 
of speech.” 

Mr. Sheffer has had his own troubles. He is a 
humanist, and by his own account is an economic 
radical. Wealth turned against him at Oklahoma 
City, his resignation was presented, but the congrega- 
tion would not let him resign under the circumstances. 
“In our polity,” he writes, “it is just too bad if the 
majority opinion of the congregation is against the 
minister. That is what counts, and not official 
Boston.” 

In substance he adds that capitalistic churches 
in the Unitarian fellowship choose capitalistic minis- 
ters, and socialistic churches socialistic ministers. 
If a church is interested in theology instead of econom- 
ics it may take a humanist or a theist, as the case may 
be. But there is no fairer body of men in America, 
he thinks, than the A. U. A. leaders at 25 Beacon St. 
Their weakness is the weakness of Unitarian polity. 

Mr. Richard Bates Ellis writes most entertain- 
. ingly in defense of Athol, Mass., which was held up 
by Mr. Orton as Exhibit A of all that is bad in church 
life, and he closes by saying: “I am growing weary of 
these frivolous, ineffectual attempts at ridiculing 
Rotary Clubs, Unitarianism, democracy, human na- 
ture and everything except the Union of Socialistic 
Soviet Republics.” 


Whitesmith of the Pacific Coast damns the Uni- 
tarian and Universalist Churches with faint praise. 
In spite of their manifold weaknesses he considers 
them the best agencies for the religious enlightenment 
of the people. He quotes Dr. Levi Powers as follows: 
“T had said to him (fifteen years ago) that I believed 
that there was even more social narrowness and ex- 
clusiveness in the Universalist than in the Unitarian 
churches. To this he replied: ‘Yes, we have more in 
quantity but it is very poor quality. Toryism in the 
Unitarian Church is more brainy. With us it is 
stupid and easily outwitted. That is why I am stay- 
ing with the Universalists.’”’ 

Those of us who knew Powers can see the twinkle 
in his eye as he made the remark. 

A colored brother from Harlem who has been 
dropped from fellowship by the A. U. A. is loud in 
his praises of Orton and Palmer. His accusers, prose- 
cutors and judges, the men in charge of the A. U. A., 
are “weaklings and moral cowards, men unable to 
face an issue squarely and fight it out in the open.” 

So comes the great attack up to its climax. 


* * 


THE BALLOT ON CHURCH UNION 


PRELIMINARY report of: the ballot on 
church union has been issued by H. Paul 
Douglass of the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research, 230 Park Ave., New York. Forty 
denominational journals ran the ballot in the spring 
of 1932, and subscribers were invited to vote. Up to 
July 15, 7,293 ballots had come in, which have been 
tabulated. The questions were: 
If you had to decide now what the religious people 
of the United States should do about church union 
would you 
(a) Adopt some form of permanent and binding 
federal union of denominations, after the analogy of 
the state and federal government in the United States? 
(b) Continue essentially the present system of sep- 
arate denominations? 
(c) Unite the various church bodies into one church? 


Over thirty-two per cent voted for a, twenty- . 
eight per cent for 6, and thirty-two per cent for ec. 

The outstanding feature of these results is that 
more than twice as many replies favor union in some 
form as favor the continuance of the present denomi- 
national system. Just about as many are for federal 
union as for general union. 

The union of related denominations was made a 
separate question in the ballot, and stated as follows: 
“Would you get churches belonging to the same de- 
nominational families to unite?” Nine out of every 
ten votes favored at least so much of union. 

An analysis has been made also of the vote of 
seventeen denominations. The Lutherans, rather 
than Episcopalians, led the list of those favoring a 
continuance of our present denominational system, 
with a percentage of 58.9, Presbyterians second and 
Baptists third. Thirty-eight per cent of Unitarians 
voted that way, but only thirteen per cent of Disci- 
ples. 

Twenty-seven per cent of Unitarians voted for 
federal union and twenty-eight per cent for general 
union. 
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“Of denominations which are strongly against 
the continuance of the present denominational order,” 
says Dr. Douglass, “the Congregational-Christian is 
strongly for federal union, while the Disciples and 
Methodist Episcopals are for general union.” The 
fourth of the denominations most opposed to the 
present order, the Presbyterian, U. S. A., gives more 
than average approval both to federal and to general 
union. 

Another most interesting analysis was made as 
follows: The 2,357 persons who voted for general 
church union were asked to take a second thought to 
see whether they really meant union without quali- 
fication. Two-thirds of them found that they actually 
intended to exclude one or more of eight denomina- 
tions. 

No, it was not the Unitarians who headed the list 
of the excluded. It was the Spiritualists. Then in 
order followed Mormon, Roman Catholic, Jew, Chris- 
tian Scientist, Unitarian, Pentecostal and Negro 
churches. 

The Methodist Protestants led the list of those 
who “crossed out’? some other denomination, with 
Southern Baptists second. The Friends headed the 
list of those who had no cross-outs. About sixteen 
per cent of the Unitarians crossed out somebody, pre- 
sumably not Universalists. Eighty-nine per cent of 
Unitarians voted in favor of the merger of related de- 
nominations, but eight other denominations had a 
higher average. 

We are not surprised to find that the South is nearly 
twice as strong for the existing denominational system 
as the West is; the Northeast is the stronghold of 
federation sentiment, with the West but little behind. 
But we are surprised by the following: “People under 
thirty are somewhat more favorable to the existing 
denominational system than those over thirty, and 
people under twenty most favorable of all. Whatever 
may be the theoretical attitude of its representatives, 
when confronted by a proposal for action in a matter 
about which it probably feels little responsibility, 
youth takes refuge behind the status quo.” 

Theological students are more favorable to change 
than ministers, ministers than church officers, church 
officers than the average layman. 

Since the tabulation twice as many ballots have 
come in. Other denominations will appear in the 
next bulletin to be issued. 

We congratulate Dr. Douglass upon the success 
of his poll. 


* * 


THESE MINDS OF OURS 
HOU shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
mind,” said the great Master. Heart, soul, 
strength, are all good, but mind is needed, too. 

This means that we must respect our minds, 
give them a chance, train them, and use them. 

All kinds of difficult problems press upon us for 
solution. We need good minds. 

If by nature we have only one talent so that we 
can not take positions of leadership, we can at least 
train that one talent enough to keep from being fooled 
by the quacks and charlatans. A political campaign 
brings out the political quack. A period of economic 


depression brings out the economic quack. And the 
religious quack is perennial. 

The prize scheme for curing unemployment thus 
far proposed to the Massachusetts Commission on the 
Stabilization of Employment, according to Harvey 
A. Wooster, Commission Director, would put all un- 
employed at work extracting gold from sea water. 
The gist of the proposal is that since there is about a 
nickel’s worth of gold in every cubic yard of sea water. 
and since there are over seventy-five million cubic 
miles of water in the Atlantic alone, with plenty of 
other oceans available when the Atlantic is finished, 
all the unemployed in the world could tackle the job 
and enough gold would be extracted to make million- 
aires of all of them. 

Dr. Wooster points out that it would cost more 
than five cents to extract a nickel’s worth of gold, and 
that success in the project would plunge the world into 
financial chaos. 

He tells us that the plan, submitted to him in good 
faith, is an illustration of the almost fanatical belief of 
many people in some one way out, some one sovereign 
remedy, some social, political, economic or religious 
cure-all. 

Training the mind helps to keep us from becoming 
victims of the crank proposal. It may even enable us 
to make a constructive proposal. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Do we realize that the Hoover proposal for a 
thirty-three per cent reduction in the world’s arma- 
ments if adopted would mean a saving to the nations 
of from ten to fifteen billions and to our country of 
two billions in the next ten years? And what would 
it not mean in terms of faith? 


“T hail the emergence of a new branch of science,” 
writes Dwight Bradley in the Congregationalist, in 
discussing ‘‘Psychic Research.” “TI hail also the re- 
covery of the greatness which belongs to religion 
when religion is sure of immortality.” 


Wanted— institutions for old folks of culture and 
refinement, with an intellectual atmosphere and spirit 
of freedom, in some center where the currents of life 
flow strongly. Such is the substance of a plea made by 
the Federal Council. 


Rear Admiral Sims goes farther than most of us 
in attacking our pension system. He calls the Spanish- 
American War pensions a “‘steal of the nastiest kind 
and an outrage to the American taxpayer.” 


“Are Unitarians liberals?” asks Dr. Dieffenbach. 
Yes and no. Are Presbyterians illiberals? Yes and 
no. Are Universalists up and doing? Yes and no. 
There are many kinds in all groups. 


The bomb which wrecked the home of Judge 
Thayer in Worcester blew up more anarchy than it 
did law and order. Violence is self defeating. 


One ounce of the application of love, justice and 
truth outweighs a ton of exposition and analysis. 
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Hard Times Are Good Times’ 


Frank Oliver Hall 


In the world you will find trouble; yet, take cour- 
age. John 16:33. 


io ®) HERE is no room to doubt the first part of this 
ey &e| statement. Trouble, trouble everywhere, and 
all the time.. Sometimes trouble is more 
wa troublesome than at other times, but trouble 
in some form or other never ceases. Just now trouble 
is at the forefront, so this is a good time to face the 
fact, and if possible find some explanation. 

We have it upon the authority of no less a per- 
son than the President of the United States that “the 
past three years have been a time of unparalleled 
economic calamity. They have been years of greater 
suffering and hardship than any which have come to 
the American people since the aftermath of the Civil 
War.” Probably all of us will agree with that em- 
phatic statement. It is true that the sky seems to be 
brightening. People are saying to each other, ‘Really 
looks es though it were going to clear off.”’ But on 
the horizon still lurk great banks of black and threat- 
ening clouds. The storm is by no means over. We 
face another winter of discontent. 

Yet, take courage. The first helpful and hope- 
ful thing to be said at a time like this is that a reason- 
able amount of trouble is not a bad thing at all. To 
meet trouble courageously, and overcome it, is not 
only a test of character, it creates character. The 
man who wants always an easy time is a mollycoddle, 
and he becomes more molly the more he is coddled. 
The men of the past in whose character and achieve- 
ment we glory have invariably lived in troublesome 
days. 

If you could not live in the year of our Lord 1932 
what particular period of the world’s history, or your 
country’s history, would you select? I will tell you. 
If not in 1932 you would like to have lived in the year 
32, nineteen centuries ago. Where? In Palestine, 
preferably in Jerusalem. Why? Because then and 
there you would have found the finest opportunity in 
the history of the world to show yourself a worthy 
disciple of Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus had been done 
to death by torture. His enemies had triumphed 
over him, and it looked as though his ideas and ideals 
had come to nothing. 

“Well,” said Pilate, when the news was brought 
that Jesus was dead, “so much for that. One more 
agitator out of the way. Now perhaps we shall have 
a little peace. What are my engagements? A dinner 
in the palace of the Greek ambassador? Fine! When 
do we eat?” “All over,” said one. “I go a fishing. 
Three years wasted on a wild-goose chase. Nowthen, 
back to the old job.”’ “We trusted that this was 
the man who would redeem Israel,’’ said another. 
“Fooled,” muttered a third. “Better get out of this 
infernal city before they get us,” said a fourth. 
Trouble. Terrible trouble. lLet’s run away from it. 

But there were some who did not propose to run 
away from it. One of these was named Stephen. 


*A sermon preached in the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York, Sept. 25, 1932. 


Stephen did not run. He was full of faith and power. 
When they dragged him before the tribunal of the 
High Priest he told them that they were betrayers 
and murderers. So they stoned him to death. Would 
you not like to have been there to take your stand by 
this brave fellow’s side, even though you realized that 
the mob would probably stone you also? Hard times! 
Good times! A good time for a man to show himself 
a man. 

But perhaps you would prefer to have lived in 
the days of Martin Luther, when he was ordered to 
Worms to be tried for heresy. His friends warned 
him that if he went he would probably never return, 
and he replied, “I would go to Worms if there were 
as many devils there as there are tiles on the house- 
tops.” And he went. Would you not like to have 
gone with him? There also was a chance for a man 
to prove his manhood. Or may be you would like 
to have lived in the days of the Pilgrims and the 
Plymouth colony, when half their number froze and 
sickened and died, all for the sake of liberty. Per- 
haps you would have frozen to death or died in a hut 
of some unknown disease. Who cares? If you can 
number among your ancestors Miles Standish, John 
Alden, Governor Winthrop, what glory! Hard times! 
Good times for the development of manhood. Take 
courage. 

Says our President: “The past three years .. . 
have been years of greater suffering and hardship than 
any which have come to America sinee the aftermath 
of the Civil War.” My own memory runs faintly 
back to the Civil War and its aftermath. I had an 
uncle who starved and died at Andersonville, and I 
can still recall how my mother sobbed and wept when 
the news came. Hard times. I remember marching 
to the funeral of Abraham Lincoln holding to my 
father’s finger. Such funeral services were held in a 
thousand places, all over the country. This one 
was in California. As they marched the grizzled men 
in that procession tried to sing, ‘“My country, ’tis of 
thee,” and broke down and cried like little children, 
to my great amazement. Hard times. But they 
met them and beat them. And we glory in the strong 
young men of that day who refused to give in, but 
carried on in the face of threatened defeat. Takes 
courage? Yes. I mistrust that is what hard times 
are for—to prove a man’s courage. 

Well, here we are once more in the midst of hard 
times, as hard as any since the aftermath of the Civil 
War. What are we going to do—whine, weep, wring 
our hands? Why, now is the time, if ever, to take 
courage and carry on. Just as you look back to the 
day of ‘Stephen, Luther, Miles Standish, Lincoln, 
Grant, Sumner, Horace Greeley, Edwin Chapin and 
Henry Ward Beecher, so, may be, our grandchildren 
will be looking back on this day, if we are worthy. 
These men did not surrender. They did not lack 
courage. Take courage. Take courage. 

Hard times are good times for any man or woman 
who really has iron in the blood. Why, if such a per- 
son can’t find hard times in any other way he will go 
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hunting for it. I sat in a restaurant at lunch, and 
at the next table were two sturdy men telling about 
their vacation. I could but listen, for they spoke with 
enthusiasm—they had experienced a fine vacation. 
Had they spent their summer days at some luxurious 
seaside resort, eating, drinking, sleeping, dancing, 
playing cards? Not they. One had been to Alaska— 
not on a Raymond and Whitcomb excursion. He had 
plunged into the wilderness; climbed snow-clad peaks; 
got lost and found his way out; two days without 
food; swam a river, cold as ice; lived with Indians; 
slept on the ground; fought with a bear; caught big 
salmon. ‘When I got out I had a beard like a rabbi. 
Look at this photograph, hair enough for a mattress. 
Glorious vacation.” 

One likes that kind of man—and the man him- 
self likes to tell how he met hardship and beat it. 
Compare such a one with a conversation reported 
tome. A party had been on an excursion in a Pack- 
ard automobile with a luxurious trailer equipped with 
everything necessary for comfort. Asked one, ‘‘Did 
you experience any hardship on your trip?” ‘“‘Hard- 
ship! I should say so. Our portable electric re- 
frigerator refused to work and for twenty-four hours 
we were without ice.” Think of that horror. Cham- 
pagne without ice! Terrible! 

Hard times are good times if they stiffen one’s 
moral fiber. Under the amazing increase of luxuries, 
even in our time, manhood and womanhood has 
weakened. A family was reported to me as being 
in great distress. I sent a friendly visitor and she 
returned to report that the distress was really great. 
They were living without electric lights, because 
they could not afford to pay for them. How dis- 
tressing! Why, your grandmother made the beautiful 
quilt which you treasure as an heirloom for its ex- 
quisite needlework, by the light of a tallow caadle, 
and she made her own candles; and she found a 
happiness which very likely you know nothing about 
because she had actually produced something beauti- 
ful. 

No electric lights! I am not as old as Methuse- 
lah, but I assure you that I was through college before 
I knew the luxury of even a gas jet. I did all my night 
work as a student by the light of a kerosene student 
lamp, 2 Christmas present from my father. Other 
students, with fathers less generous, looked at my lamp 
with envy. Fill it yourself, trim it yourself, wash 
your own lamp chimney. Be careful! Chimneys like 
that cost money, and money is not plenty. I have 
seen hard times and I like to remember that they did 
not beat me. 

One of our boys was graduated with high honor 
from Harvard College in the class of 31. He was, 
and is, ambitious to be a banker. He came to me and 
asked if I could help him to a position—any position 
in a bank where he might prove himself and work up. 
But I could not. The banks were cutting down their 
employees, not taking on new ones. A week or two 
later I received a letter from this honor student. a 
have found a job,” wrote he. “I am now a clerk in 
a grocery store.” I went out of my way to make a 
parish call on him, and found him wearing a long 
apron, loading baskets with eggs, butter, canned 
goods, to carry to various customers. He grinned at 


me with delight to think that a Harvard man should 
be at such tasks. Did I weep over him? Not at all. 
I told him that I would strike him off my anxious list. 
Any man who could take courage and meet hardship 
like a good soldier—well, look for that young man 
twenty years from now and you will probably find 
him a bank president, while some of his fellow colle- 
gians who spend their days whining will be his entry 
clerks. God does not like whiners. He lets us take 
the consequences of the hard times, which largely we 
bring upon ourselves, in order that we may take 
courage. 

Let me enlarge upon that a moment. Hard 
times are good times because they compel us to stop 
and think. What is the meaning of hard times any- 
way? Are they sent by God as a punishment for 
some wrongs we have committed? Emphatically, 
No. We bring them upon ourselves as the result of 
our own stupidity, carelessness, and silly optimism. 
“Take no thought for the morrow. Consider the 
lilies of the field, the birds of the air. They take 
no thought and yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. So take it easy and trust that God will take 
care of you.” Is that what Jesus meant? I don’t 
think so. At any rate, that is not what he said. 
What he said was: “Do not spend your time and 
energy worrying. Nothing comes of that. Think 
soberly, plan seriously, and get your neighbor to think 
and plan with you.” That is what the animals and 
even the insects do. Watch the squirrels now that 
the nuts are getting ripe; see one seize an acorn and 
scamper for his nest to lay it away for a winter’s day. 
Get some one to show you the inside of a beehive or 
an anthill. Any lack of provision for the winter 
months? Watch the tiny aeroplane fly from a maple 
tree, or the masses of winged seeds glorifying the 
ailanthus tree. God will take care of them. Yes, 
if they obey the laws of God woven into the very 
structure of their beings, not otherwise. 

Trust in God is a noble virtue, but the way it 
manifests itself is by obedience to the laws of God. 
Now, when we human beings have enforced leisure 
in which to think and think, is a good time to think. 

What is the explanation of the hard times which 
followed as an aftermath of the Civil War, as Presi- 
dent Hoover affirms? Why, the explanation is that 
the good wealth which our forefathers had dug out of 
the good earth was squandered by millions and de- 
stroyed by the billion; the explanation is that the 
strong and intelligent youths who should have been 
cherished as America’s most precious treasure were 
set to shooting and stabbing each other to early death. 
Did nobody foresee the hard times which were sure 
to come? Oh yes. Lincoln foresaw. “The coun- 
try can not exist half slave and half free.” But few 
paid any attention to what hesaid. Greeley foresaw 
plainly enough what was coming, and in many an 
editorial foretold. But people called him a pessimist, 
and paid no heed. 

So it was before the Word War. I could read 
you the words of great states.nen and far-seeing so- 
ciologists who foretold with amazing accuracy what 
was certain to happen unless men changed their 
course. Prophets were not confined to the Old Testa- 
ment. But people did not hear, or, hearing, failed to 
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heed. So the war came and the accumulated wealth 
of the world was burned up by billions, and the youth 
of the world, upon whom God depended to create the 
social order of the future, the young, the strong, the 
most intelligent, were shot and stabbed and poisoned 
by the million. Now we.are suffering the aftermath 
of that insanity, and whining, “What have we done 
that God should so entreat us?” Hard time is a good 
time to stop and think. 

One of the elements of the present hard times, 
which ought to stir the soul of every honest man, is 
the prevalence of crime—brutal, cruel, beastly crime. 
Not merely the crime of pickpockets and burglars, 
but crime in high places—thievery on the part of 
officials set to protect the people and enforce the laws. 
One who can read his daily paper and not turn sick 
at the unspeakable rottenness in the administration 
of public affairs, must be exceeding callous. And 
whose fault is it? 

Our forefathers fought the War of the Revolu- 
tion in order that you and I might have the privilege 
of choosing our own officials. Our more immediate 
forefathers gave their lives and fortunes that govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people, 
should not perish from the earth. The World War 
was heralded as a great human sacrifice “that the 
world might be made safe for democracy.”’ And yet, 
and yet, how much pains have you and I taken to see 
that tke best men, the most honest and the most in- 
telligent, the men of highest character, are sent to 
represent us in our congress, legislature and city 
government? The majority of the citizens of our 
great, free country do not care enough about the men 
who make their laws and administer them—a privilege 
to obtain which our fathers died for us—to exercise 
any effort to put the right men into the right offices. 
And when a criminal and lawless element takes 
possession of the offices and preys upon us like filthy 
parasites, we rub our wounds and bemoan our fates 
and wonder what we have done that God should treat 
us so. It is not so much the things we have done as 
the things we have left undone that account for hard 
times. And if the suffering which comes from hard 
times compels us to stop and think, and think and 
think, until we are ready to go on to our knees and 
cry, “God be merciful unto me a sinner,” hard times 
will prove to be good times. Every church ought to 
be a rallying place for citizens who are determined to 
find their way out of the present intolerable situa- 
tion. Take courage, not to act without thinking; 
take courage to face the facts, follow the facts and 
change the facts. 

Hard times are good times in which to think 
about God and our relationship to Him. In good 
times, when everything is lovely, we say, “‘God’s in 
His heaven.” Perhaps we are not quite sure. At any 
rate, “‘All’s right with the world.” Why trouble our 
poor heads with such silly questions anyway? On 
with the dance! Then come hard times and, like 
Paul Faber, atheist, we find ourselves erying, “God 
help us!’ What, you who in good times question 
the existence of God, now ery “God help me?”’ 

Do you recall how graphically this was brought 
out in a poem, presumably by an English Tommy, 
during the World War, addressed to God? 


We had forgotten you, or very nearly. 

You did not seem to touch us very nearly. 

Of course we thought about you now and then, 
Especially in any time of trouble. 

We knew that you were good in time of trouble, 
But we are very ordinary men. 


And there were always other things to think of; 
There’s lots of things a man has got to think of, 
His work, his home, his pleasure, and his wife; 
And so we only thought of you on Sunday, 
Sometimes perhaps not even on a Sunday, 
Because there’s always lots to fill one’s life. 


Now we remember, over here in Flanders, 

It isn’t strange to think of you in Flanders, 

This hideous warfare seems to make things clear. 
We never thought about you much in England, 
But now that we are far away from England, 
We have no doubts; we know that you are here. 


Perhaps God has no intention of being forgotten. 
Perhaps He is saying to us as he said to the Psalmist 
of old: 

Wait in your mad rush for wealth. 
Pause in your silly pursuit of pleasure. 
Be still, and know that I am God. 


In conclusion let me dwell a moment upon the 
final clause of our text. “In this world you will find 
trouble, yet take courage. I have overcome the 
world.”” What does that mean? Does it mean that 
he has “paid the debt and set us free” so that there 
is nothing more to cause the slightest anxiety? I do 
not think so. 

I know a young man who started a business 
enterprise about three years ago. He had trained 
assiduously for success and the promise was excellent. 
So he put his hand to the plough with energy and en- 
thusiasm, and everything promised well. But before 
long came the depression; day after day he saw his 
business slipping away. It looked as though the little 
home which he had bought, with a heavy mortgage, 
would have to be sold. It looked as though the 
business in which he had invested his all would go to 
the wall. I found him desperately discouraged. So 
I said to an older man, a fine, successful business man, 
about whose career I knew something, “I wish you 
would have a talk with so and so. He needs encour- 
agement.’’ The older man invited the younger one 
to lunch and talked with him. He told him about 
his own experience—how he had encountered re- 
verse after reverse but in the end had reversed his re- 
verses and achieved success. “Young man, if I could 
do so much, you with your fine ability and your su- 
perior education can do as much or more. I expect 
you to win. I have told you my story in order that 
you may take courage, because what I did you can 
do.” So the youth responded, and is going on con- 
fident that what another has done he can do, will do, 
by the grace of God. 


Well, here were the followers of Jesus facing dis- || 


aster, persecution, ignoble defeat. And here stands | 
Jesus, strong in his faith in God and in the integrity || 
of his own character. Dore has painted his picture. || 
Jesus stands on the steps of Pilate’s palace. He 
wears a crown of thorns and a crimson robe, and in || 
his hand is a reed. The brutal Roman soldiers have ||| 
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had fun with him. “Hail, King,” cried they, and 
they took the reed from his hand and smote him with 
it. And Pilate, having talked with him, had turned 
him over to the mob waiting to kill him. The hide- 
ous faces of the brutes are distorted with cruelty and 
hate. And down the steps of Pilate’s palace comes 
the Man, as serene as if he were going for a ramble 
over his beautiful Galilean hills. ‘They may kill 
me, but they shall not make me hate. They may 
take my life but they shall not take my courage. 
They may treat me like a dog but they shall not make 
me act like a cur. I have overcome the world. What 
I have done others can do.”’ That is the meaning. 
The qualities which we all adore in the character of 
Christ are latent in each one of us. Trouble may 
come but, by heaven, trouble shall not rob me of my 
integrity or my courage or my faith in the ultimate 
triumph of Good. 
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That is the greatest lesson that Christianity has 
to teach. 
‘°Tis easy enough to be happy 
When life moves on like a song, 
But the man worth while is the man who can smile 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 

That is what Christ did. That is what your 
ancestors did in the face of storm and stress, disas- 
ter and discouragement. That is what you can do. 

In this world you will find trouble. True. There 
is nothing so certain as that you will meet trouble and 
be disciplined thereby. That is what trouble is for. 
You will have your share. That is as sure as fate. 
God never intended this world to be a bed of roses 
for any one of us. You will find trouble, but by the 
example of the men and women whose memories we 
honor and love, stand up and show yourself a man. 

Take courage. Take courage. 


Religion Distinct from Ethics 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


aINE of the most striking changes of temper that 
4i the world has ever witnessed was the leading 
of organized religious thought and work into 
a humanitarian channels during the past 
seventy or eighty years. In liberal communions par- 
ticularly the virtue of this change was that the will 
of God ceased to mean the strict holding of certain 
special beliefs once enjoined upon Christians, but came 
instead to be identified with the “social gospel.” 
The good works mentioned in the scripture became 
interpreted not as the formalities of religious life, 
like prayer, fasting, penance, against which Luther 
protested, but in a literal sense; and the concept of 
salvation by faith was superseded by that of salvation 
by character. 

The position of the churches was greatly strength- 
ened as they rallied around this new standard of the 
good life for the individual and for society. ‘‘Religion” 
must have seemed far more sensible to the average 
man who was told that God was more concerned with 
righting his social wrongs than with his playing cards 
on Sunday or dancing at any time. The leaders of 
liberalism were carried away with high hopes for the 
future. As Joseph Henry Allen expressed it in 1886, 
in a lecture called “Forty Years Later,”’ 


It was as if we had abolished those dark facts of 
life, of which the old dogma was but the symbol; as if 
there were no longer any such thing as depravity in 
human nature, when we had once denied the dogma of 
its innate corruption; as if there were no divine wrath 
that blazed against wrongdoing, when once we had got 
over our dread of a future hell. A radiant humanity 
found nothing anywhere but good. 


He goes on to tell how the liberal movement met many 
setbacks, discouragements, and disappointments as 
it matured and grew in wisdom. We are still meet- 
ing with these difficulties, nor has our generation thus 
far the spiritual advantage of feeling that a fresh start 
is being made. We more often cling to our principles 
in anything but a light-hearted fashion, wondering 
sometimes if the good life can be carried through the 
wall of indifference, apathy, and despair that blocks it. 


If in such a mood those who believe in religion 
pause to consider the ways and means of enlisting its 
power, what do they find? That while most people 
respect the good life and agree to its desirability, the 
moral improvement of the world is most doubtful. 
That the half-empty churches seem to lose their 
following as often as they gain it. That impotence 
and doubt on the one side are allied with greed and 
injustice on the other. What is to be done? 

It seems to me that for one thing we have tended 
to put all our eggs in one theological basket. In tak- 
ing up the social gospel, important as it is, we have in 
some ways run off the main track of religion. I recall 
an argument that I once had in public with a professor 
in a theological school, in which he maintained that 
morality was the end of religion. This appears to be 
a doctrine believed by most of us at the present time. 
Now the moral order is unquestionably something for 
churches to strive to establish, but organized religion 
as such can not succeed unless it is in a certain con- 
formity with religion in general. A theology that is 
primarily a matter of ethics will not be an effective 
representative of people’s religious life unless this 
religious life means above all to express morality. 
We may believe that religion is an important force in 
the world, and we may also believe that the moral 
order is an important achievement; but when it comes 
to organizing religion in the interests of morality the 
essential nature of religion must be taken into account. 
I believe that our theology has fallen apart because 
its ethical emphasis has led it to grow away from 
actual religion. 

The findings of many modern students of re- 
ligion show that while moral acts and religious acts 
often complete one another, there is no necessary 
fundamental connection between morality and re- 
ligion. This is especially true in the case of primitive 
religions, and I suppose that it will be most readily 
admitted with respect to them. The ‘“‘heathen’’ who 
is filled with guile but who nevertheless possesses a 
religion stands out in sharp contrast with the culti- 
vated Christian. On the other hand, many supposed- 
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ly irreligious persons in civilized societies have often 
been almost fanatical in their moral zeal. Theodore 
Parker wrote: 
It seems plain that the ethical and religious ele- 
ment in Man are not the same; at least, they are as un- 
like as Memory and Imagination, though, like these, 
they act most harmoniously when in conjunction. .. . 
Religion and Morality are to be distinguished by their 
center rather than their circumference; by their type 
more than their limit.” 


Since Parker’s time it has been realized that many 
out-and-out religious actions, like the use of force and 
destruction in war, may be highly immoral. Not all 
warfare is religious, in this instance, by any means, 
but religion often enters basically into martial ac- 
tivities. 

We have learned that religion is not so much a 
state of mind as a certain class of activities. This is 
true of it on the level of ordinary life where it enters 
the picture, regardless of what may be true of or- 
ganized religion. Religion is a way of acting, think- 
ing, or feeling that is used in satisfying ultimate needs, 
be these trivial and commonplace, or be they deep and 
portentous. The nature of the religious activity is 
often not realized until it is completed. Moral ac- 
tions are deliberate and determined, the morality 
consists in doing something that has been decided 
upon in the most appropriate manner. The difference 
is like the difference between commandeering a taxi- 
cab in a case of emergency without thinking of the 
consequences, and hiring one deliberately with the 
thought of being able to pay the driver and with the 
conscious intention of doing so. It follows from this 
that the organization of religion means partly a moral 
control of religion. 

Religion comes as a direct response to our various 
needs; morality is derived from a different source. 
This is the ordering of society for the common ad- 
vantage, and is based on the social experience of human 
beings. It may be upheld and advanced by re- 
ligion, but the doctrine of morality is not actually 
religious at bottom, and therefore should not be made 
to serve as theological doctrine. If there were no 
organized religions and no churches there would still 
be a basis for morality and an impetus toward it within 
society itself. It would probably not function to its 
highest degree, but it would be there. 

Ethics has beome an empirical science, based on 
the actual experience of men under the actual con- 
ditions of life. We uphold the ideal of a universal 
brotherhood as a moral goal, but we recognize fully 
from the ethical standpoint that such a state is con- 
ditioned upon certain developments of human nature. 
Moreover, morality is very largely localized; the same 
rules of conduct are not everywhere applicable at any 
given time. Religion, too, depends upon locality 
and stage of social development, but in terms of the 
needs to which it responds it is far more of a piece 
everywhere than is morality. We are able to find in 
the religious life of savage communities many of the 
same needs and problems that perplex our own 
lives. 

When ethics is identified with theology, in or- 
ganized religions, ethics becomes the subject of the 
preaching and of ecclesiastical endeavor. If this 
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preaching—this theology—expresses the most urgent 
concerns of the hearers’ religious lives, well and good. 
But if their needs do not appear as primarily ethical, 
there is a loss of contact between the church and its 
members, and the latter go wherever they may to try 
to meet more fully their problems. I think that 
something of this sort is happening at the present time 
in many of our churches. If so, it is because we do 
not possess an adequate systematic theology that is 
based upon actual religion. 

Religion, as a means of helping people and as a 
means for regenerating society, is basically unmoral. 
The experience of religion demands expression first 
of allinits own terms. Themode of expression should 
be concise, direct, and intimate; not abstract, general- 
ized, or vague. The power that comes out of religion 
when religion is appropriately expressed is a strong 
power, capable of transforming life. If it is not 
stopped at its source where it is constantly renewed 
through the outcome of the daily transactions of life, 
it may be organized and thus directed into con- 
structive channels of any and every sort. To the 
ordinary person this means renewed confidence and 
hope, whenever his church speaks the language that 
understands his heart. To the ordinary person it 
must be enervating and perhaps even discouraging to 
listen to vague assurances that his problems are taken 
care of while the main emphasis falls upon abstract 
schemes for social betterment. Most people know 
that the world has need of these things, and are in 
sympathy with the attempts to realize them. Most 
people are not constitutionally averse to suggestions 
that tend to improve their own ethical practises. Or, 
to be more cautious, it is at least true to say that 
most church people stand for some ideals of decency. 
But to make all these things actual, there must be a 
very large number of people whose strength comes 
from the confidence of meeting personal issues suc- 
cessfully. To this end is religion organized. 

Ethics ought to be preached. Ethics has a place 
in any modern system of theology that may be an- 
nounced. But morality is not the sole end and pur- 
pose of religion. Brotherliness and Christian kind- 
ness can not of themselves remove all mental and 
physical anguish, nor can they provide all needful 
satisfaction of individual inner cravings. These 
satisfactions must be afforded if brotherhood is to be 
the more quickly achieved. In whatever moral zeal 
we may possess, we should not put all the eggs in one 
basket. The church will be strengthened only from 
the strength of people’s religion. If this religion is 
to be ministered effectively, theology must be recon- 
structed to that end. “Be good and you will be hap- 
py” is a false motto; help men to the true happiness 
that is holiness, and they will find it more easily pos- 


sible to be good. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS OF OUR AGE 


The fear of Catholicism; 
The fear of pauperism; 
The fear of immigration; 
The fear of manufacturing interests; 
The fear of radicalism or democracy; 
And faith in the steam engine. 
From Emerson's Journals. 
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The Church of the Redemption 


Early and Recent History 
John Smith Lowe 


with its beautiful edifice located on the 
corner of Boylston and Ipswich Streets, in 
<“e3 Boston, rests back upon a notable history. 
The ‘Second Society of Universalists in the Town of 
Boston,” the legal title of the church, was incorporated 
one hundred and sixteen years ago, on December 13, 
1816. Strong, outstanding men, twenty-one of them, 
were named in the act of incorporation. 

The cornerstone of the first edifice, known as the 
“Old School Street Church,” was laid May 19, 1817, 
a little over a year after the date on which the society 
was incorporated. It is worthy of note that on this 
occasion a silver plate, the gift of Dr. David Townsend, 
was deposited in the cornerstone, bearing the sig- 
nificant inscription, “The Second Universal Church,” 
the suffix “‘ist’’ being dropped. It is inconceivable 
that the omission was accidental. Evidently these 
early pioneers desired to avoid the odium of a narrow 
and bigoted sectarian appeal. 

Then came the day, October 21, “for which all 
other days in this history were made,” set for the 
meeting to select a pastor. The name of Hosea Bal- 
lou had long been in the minds of those who assembled 
for this gathering. At this time Mr. Ballou was the 
most prominent advocate of Universalism in New 
England or in the United States. His masterful work 
on the atonement had been published in 1805. Mr. 
Ballou had been twenty-six years in the ministry at 
that time, and he was forty-six years of age. “He had 
traveled widely, and occupied several of the most im- 
portant places in our denomination. He was majes- 
tic in person, dignified in bearing, and of a noble 
presence. Wherever he went crowds flocked to hear 
him. A great impulse was given to Universalism 
wherever he was heard. He was at once the most in- 
cisive and the most aggressive warrior in the Church 
Militant. The bulwarks of error were shaken when- 
ever his ordnance was trained upon them.” 

At the above mentioned meeting Mr. Ballou 
was called by the society as pastor. He accepted and 
was installed in his new office on Christmas Day, 
1817. Thus on Christmas Day Mr. Ballou began a 
ministry as notable, as fruitful and distinguished as 
any in the annals of historic Boston, a ministry that 
lasted for thirty-five years, or until the death of Hosea 
Ballou in 1852. 

The School Street Church was thronged Sunday 
after Sunday by those anxious to hear this great 
preacher. Mr. Ballou’s labors and influence were 
not confined to Boston. He became a national figure 
whose name to this day bulks large in religious his- 
tory and in dictionaries of famous preachers and 
scholars. 

On the death of Mr. Ballou, the Rev. Alonzo A. 
Miner succeeded him in the pastorate of the society. 
Dr. Miner, dignified, commanding, scholarly and 
persuasive, sustained and perpetuated the notable 
traditions of his worthy predecessor for a period of 
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forty-three years. Then came the Rev. Stephen H. 
Roblin into this notable succession of great person- 
alities, and once again the work of the church went 
forward until the year 1929, when Dr. Roblin’s pas- 
torate ended. 

The society moved from the ‘Old School Street 
Church” in 1872 to a new edifice on Columbus Avenue 
and Clarendon Street. The Columbus Avenue church 
was destroyed by fire in 1914. Then followed a 
long period of twelve years during which. the society 
was without a church building of its own, and con- 
ducted services in the Fenway Theater on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue near Boylston Street. During this 
period the society sustained many losses by death 
and removal and through the swiftly changing cur- 
rents of population. 

Finally the society purchased the site at the cor- 
ner of Boylston and Ipswich Streets, in the heart of 
the Fenway, and erected thereon the present noble 
Gothic edifice, one of the most beautiful churches in 
New England, or in America. The church, whose 
doors are always open, is visited almost daily, by 
people from far and near, of every complexion of 
faith, who desire to see the interior. 

In 1928 the local society, greatly reduced in 
numbers, and having used up most of its funds in 
building the new church, found it impossible to go on, 
and the property was turned over to the State Con- 
vention in the hope that the church with its noble 
history and notable traditions could be saved to the 
cause of Universalism in Massachusetts and in the 
country at large. 

Unwilling to see the society die and the church 
slip away into other hands, the officers of the Conven- 
tion accepted the challenge of a great undertaking, 
and the fourth pastorate in a period of one hundred 
and eleven years began, under the joint auspices of 
the State Convention and the local society, in No- 
vember, 1928. 

In the face of great odds, and due to the courage- 
ous, even venturesome, backing of the Convention 
plus the loyalty of the local congregation, creditable 
progress toward the goal of self-support has been made 
during the last three and a half years. 

The State Convention had no sooner closed the 
transaction to take over the property than real 
estate values began to slump in Greater Boston. The 
hope of selling the Columbus Avenue property for a 
sum that would pay off the mortgage and provide a 
balance sufficient to carry the society while it was 
getting on its feet, faded away. Other plans for 
financing the church in connection with the vacant. 
lot next to the church, owned by the society, fell 
through, and the Convention was compelled to dip 
into its funds to carry on. But the Convention 
officers had faith in their project and bravely went 
forward. 

The new enterprise was scarcely under way when 
the financial depression came upon the country, thus 
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making the problem of achieving self-support by the 
local society doubly hard. 

In the face of all these difficulties the society has 
not faltered, and from the first steady progress has 
been made. The congregations have more than 
doubled. Over one hundred and fifty new members 
have been received into the church. The appropria- 


tion from the Convention has been reduced from the | 


staggering sum of $1,200 to $1,400 per month at first, 
until, for the present year, or from July 1, 1932, to 
July 1, 1988, it is only $300 per month. This result has 
been achieved in recent months by making sub- 
stantial reductions in salaries and in all other expenses, 
and by the generous response of the people, who, in 
spite of the depression, have increased their contribu- 
tions to the extent of about $1,500 for the current fis- 
cal year. A showing of this kind at a time when many 
strong churches are reporting heavy losses in con- 
tributions, is certainly a tribute to the determination 
of the friends in the local society not to accept de- 
feat. 

During the last three and one half years the 
church school has grown materially and boasts of a 
men’s class with an attendance ranging from twenty 
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to thirty. A Men’s Club has been built up to a mem- 
bership of about fifty. The Miner Charitable Society 
has more than doubled its membership. A Mission 
Circle has been organized and is doing splendid work. 
Last November a new society of business and pro- 
fessional women was organized as a department of 
the Miner Charitable Society, with a membership of 
forty splendid women. More we might hope for on 
the part of the local society, but more we could hardly 
expect of it under existing conditions. 

The aim of the people is to progress to the point, 
this coming winter, that will make possible the cancel- 
lation of nearly all, if not quite all, of the present ap- 
propriation of $300 per month from the Convention. 

The appeal to Universalists outside of Boston 
for associate memberships with a contribution of 
$5.00 each to the Convention, towards its part in the 
enterprise of saving and perpetuating this historic 
church in the city of Boston, is certainly worthy of 
the generous response with which it is being received. 
If you, kind reader, have not sent in your membership 
with your check for $5.00, please communicate with 
our State Superintendent, the Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., at once, at 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


The Law of the Home’ 


Saeey Lyman Achenbach 


=m 'T’ a recent church meeting one of the speakers 
| closed his address on “International Rela- 
tions” with a plea that we regard the entire 

U2} world as our “house,” after pointing out 
Hoe in past years the American people had little 
consciousness of any vital connection with anybody 
beyond our borders. 

That consciousness of the world as our house 
or home seemed to me to be a beautiful generaliza- 
tion, but an ideal which could scarcely be attained by 
people until they were first able to feel conscious 
of a part of their world as being their home. They 
must first have an appreciation of what a home 
really is, then of their community as their home, 
and of their nation as their home, before they can be- 
come intelligent and worthy members of a world 
“household.” 

It is often maintained that conditions would right 
themselves if everybody did what was right to the 
best of his knowledge and ability. This reasoning 
would be quite sound if it could be presumed that 
everybody’s consciences were educated in the same 
way and that they were all agreed as to what is right 
or wrong. 

However, there seems to be wide disagreement 
in regard to what is right or wrong, among people 
who are all evidently sincere in their beliefs. I am 
quite sure that there are few people who wilfully do 
wrong when they know it is wrong, yet many times we 
look back and find that we have taken a wrong course 
when it had been our sincere desire to do right. 

Where people have different goals, different am- 
bitions, while they must at the same time live in the 
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same community and be subject to much the same 
conditions, their interests are bound to clash and 
cause trouble. 

There is an urgent need, where people are so 
much dependent on one another, that all have the 
same goal and that the conscience of each be educated 
in about the same way. All must be agreed as to the 
general rules or laws that shall govern them. 

So we need each individual willing to co-operate 


by doing what he believes to be right in his particular 


sphere of activity, while it is also needed that all be 
possessed of the same social vision. 

The social vision that Jesus set before us was that 
of a world brotherhood, based on the same principles 
of right conduct that prevailed between brothers of 
the same family, based on the same rules of privilege 
and responsibility that existed between members of 
the same household. 

That should still be the social vision of Christians, 
and those principles should still prevail in our social 
philosophy, even though we admit that life is far more 
complex than it was in his time, because of the special- 
ization in industry and because of the vast volume of 
interstate and international trade. 

Yet, in order that we may have a clear under- 
standing of what those principles are, it may be well 
to review how they operate in the household or home. 
Sad to say, there are not many households remaining 
to-day that will serve as the kind of example we need 
to employ, so let us go back and use one of the pioneer 
American homes as an example. 

Let us suppose a pioneer family of the two 
parents and a number of children (six let us say), 
who have staked out a claim in a wilderness where, 
because of their isolation, it is necessary for them to 
provide all the necessities of life for themselves in 
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addition to whatever conveniences or amusements 
they may be able to enjoy. They are self-sufficient, 
raising their own sheep for wool, carding, spinning 
and weaving the wool into clothing; raising their own 
cattle for milk and butter, beef and leather; cutting 
their own wood for fuel; digging their own well for 
water; making their own roads for transportation 
from one part of the settlement to another; raising 
their own grains and vegetables and doing their own 
canning; building their own shelter for themselves 
and their cattle and poultry. 

We can well imagine that, during the early stages 
of their career, there is the necessity for working every 
day from dawn until dusk, with the women helping 
in the fields on pleasant days and the men aiding in 
the household activities on rainy days, and with prac- 
tically no time for play. We can easily understand 
why the members of the household should be right- 
eously intolerant of any one who should spend his 
time in activities which were not productive of the 
immediate necessities of the family. (In the American 
pioneer days, play was sincerely believed to be a 
device of the devil.) 

But in time the house and barn are built, there is 
sufficient land cleared for grain and pasture, the road- 
ways are adequate for their needs, so time can be 
taken from these pursuits and devoted to creating a 
surplus of clothing and preserved foods and fuel. 
There is never any suspicion that after they have 
created such a surplus it will mean a collapse of their 
family life. 

From time to time there is need for repairs on 
the things they have already built, there is need for 
special exertion in the event of flood or pestilence or 
even fire, but unless the family is visited by an un- 
usual run of bad luck, their lot is bound to become 
easier and easier. 

Instead of being content with rough-hewn lumber 
for table and chairs, more time is spent planing and 
smoothing them, and perhaps in discovering better 
principles of bracing and supporting them. Clothing 

becomes better fitting, and is worn in varied colors 
and styles. A 

Energy is left to allow the exercise of their in- 
ventive genius. One of the sons may invent a method 
of harnessing the water-power in the near-by stream, 
and use it for grinding their wheat. One of the 
daughters may discover a quicker and safer method 
of preserving the fruits and vegetables. Another son 
may be musically inclined and have fashioned some 
kind of stringed instrument with which to delight 
the rest of the family. Another may have a genius 
for expressing himself in words and for composing the 
poetry and philosophy for the family’s growing 
spiritual needs. Still another may have the knack of 
devising games in which all may share and be relieved 
for a time from the monotonous drudgery of their 
daily tasks. 

We should certainly not be presumptuous In as- 
suming that each one of these discoveries would en- 
list the gratitude of every member of the family, and 
help to raise the discoverer in their estimation. It 
is quite probable that if one member of the household 
showed an unusual inventive ability, the others would 
offer to relieve him of his other tasks so that he could 


devote more time to invention. Gradually, as each 
showed a special ability in some line that represented 
one of the needs of the family, he would be allowed to 
specialize, while at the same time all the members 
would still be obliged to share equally in those burdens 
that were odious to all. 

One cardinal principle which each member has 
by this time come to understand is that the welfare of 
each one is dependent entirely on the welfare of the 
entire family; if the family suffers, he suffers, and if 
the family prospers, he prospers. If one member of 
the family is il] every other member is obliged to bear 
an increased burden of responsibility. If one mem- 
ber of the family makes a discovery that will lighten 
work, all share in its benefits. 

Does it ever occur to the one who makes the dis- 
covery that because of his genius he should be en- 
titled to some special privilege, or that he should him- 
self reap the entire benefit of that release from work 
which his invention has afforded? Such a thought 
might occur to him if he forgets that the reason he 
has been able to make that discovery is because he had 
been relieved of some of the other family duties. 

Suppose he were the one to invent the water- 
wheel, while his parents and brothers and sisters were 
busy carding wool, hoeing corn, milking cows and 
doing the other necessary work, and he were to insist 
that from then on he be freed entirely from these 
other labors, what would we think of him? Would it 
be hard to understand why the joy of the discovery 
should turn bitter in the hearts of the rest of the family? 

Perhaps we will say, unless he enjoys such a 
special benefit what incentive would he have to work 
on such an invention? Have we never experienced 
the satisfaction of creating something? Have we 
never yearned for the approval and gratitude of our 
neighbors? Is not the commendation and applause 
of our friends for something we have done well, really 
the cream in our coffee or the lemon in our tea? 

Let us return to the dinner table of our family the 
evening of the day in which the young man has made 
his discovery. Would we be surprised to find every- 
body beaming with delight and voting that he be given 
an extra large plate of ice cream for dessert, provided 
of course that one of the daughters had already in- 
vented ice cream? Would we expect the young man 
to swell up with a feeling of self-importance or would 
he be blushing out of modesty and appreciation? 

Let us stay at the table for a while and look about 
us. There may be other things for us to see and to 
ponder over. We find that the father is sitting rather 
stooped in his chair. His frame is showing the signs 
of unremitting toil throughout the years, and on his 
face are the lines formed by the anxiety and concerns 
occasioned by droughts and floods, by illness in the 
family or among his cattle, or by occasional misunder- 
standings and strife among his children. He is no 
longer able to do any strenuous work, but there is no 
haunting fear in his eyes in regard to what will happen 
to him when he is able to do no work at all. 

He himself has not been the only law in that 
household. He has never commanded and expected 
immediate and unquestioning obedience on the 
part of his wife and children. Rather throughout 
the years he has been a patient and kindly interpreter 
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of the law that should govern the family in its as- 
sociations, and his own security, as well as that of his 
wife, now lies in the fact that he has succeeded in 
writing that law upon the minds and hearts of each of 
his children. They realize fully that to contest 
with one another for title would destroy all the bene- 
fits.that now accrue to them because of their co- 
operation and their sharing of the good things that 
they create. 

It is quite possible that, after they had first 
settled in the wilderness, other children had come into 
the family. We find one of them at the table—a boy 
who is evidently handicapped by some physical and 
mental disabilities. He is able to share only in the 
most simple tasks. He seems to have little appre- 
ciation of the banterings and humor that are being 
exchanged across the table. Books have no interest 
for him. And yet we find that he is dressed as com- 
fortably as any of the others and is allowed to have 
his fill of anything that there is on the table. If we 
had lived with that family throughout the years we 
would never have heard a word of complaint or sug- 
gestion that since he was not producing he should not 
be allowed to eat, or that at best he should be content 
with the scraps that fell from the table. If we ac- 
quired the confidence of the parents we might have 
heard this story of their sorrow: Only a few months 
before the boy was born the family had suffered a 
series of misfortunes; the house had burned down in 
the middle of the winter; the mother had engaged in 
too strenuous efforts in helping to recuperate their 
fortunes and had been taken ill—all circumstances 
combined inflicting upon the new-born son a heritage 
that placed him at a terrible disadvantage as com- 
pared with the other children. Then you might have 
heard about their gratitude because of the way their 
misfortune bound them more closely together, and of 
the solicitous care which the older children manifested 
toward their more unfortunate brother. 

They might have told you about some of the 
troubles they had had with the other children; per- 
haps about the time John had his streak of sullen- 
ness and laziness—John who had always been such an 
obedient lad and such a good worker; and of how they 
later discovered that it was all occasioned by their own 
blind injustice and lack of understanding of his tem- 
perament. Of course he met with the disapproval of 
all the rest of the family, and at times he moped so 
that he didn’t even come to dinner, but it never oc- 
curred to them to keep him from eating. Yes, they 
might have told you, the children were sometimes a 
puzzle, but there was plenty of good in each one of 
them if one knew how to help them express it. 

I have barely hinted at some of the social, the 
political, the economic and the spiritual problems that 
were presented to that household, all of which had to 
be met with in its management. All of the rules of 
conduct toward one another which evolved out of the 
family’s experiences grew into the body of law that 
governed that home. It was law that became effective 
only as it was ingrained in the consciences of the 
members of the family and implicit in their thinking. 

I have been defining what is really a very simple 
social situation, and I believe that I have been de- 
fining it according to Christian standards. 
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Life as we know it to-day is far more complex. 
It is possible now for a man to specialize and devote 
his entire time to that one occupation, and yet the 
fundamental law which governed the old family life 
must still prevail in the community and in the nation 
if our society is to function properly. 

Economics need not be something vague and 
difficult to understand, only for college professors and 
politicians to be concerned with. It can be easily 
understood by all of us if we remember that the true 
and successful economics is patterned after the “‘laws 
that govern the household or the home.”’ 

Let me again remind you that those laws dealt 
not only with production and distribution, but that 
they dealt also with social forces, with spiritual forces; 
with physical and mental handicaps as well as with the 
advantages of discovery and invention. 

Only that system of economics which gives recog- 
nition to each of these elements in the same proportion 
in which they are recognized in the home, can be free 
from the injustices and maladjustments which afflict 
our society to-day. 

We found nothing in the law governing our family, 
for instance, that can be compared to our present profit 
system. We found the members of the family making 
things for their use, and when they had created a sur- 
plus all the members were allowed to “‘take it easy”’ 
and celebrate. 

In our more greatly expanded society we do not 
find people making these things for use quite so much 
as for somebody’s profit. Millions of people may be 
in need of shoes, but if they have no money with 
which to purchase the shoes from the manufacturer 
and thus afford him a profit, he closes his mills and de- 
prives even more people of their earning power. 

If we adhered to the true economics, or ‘the 
law of the family,”’ we’d make shoes as long as people 
needed them; we’d raise cotton and sheep as long as 
people needed clothing; we'd raise grains and vegetables 
as long as people needed food; we’d mine coal and 
pump oil as long as people needed fuel; and when we 
had created a surplus of all these things we’d all be 
happy, for we coud all afford to take a holiday. 
A social catastrophe such as flood or earthquake would 
simply mean that people would pitch in and work a 
bit harder than usual. 

There would still be work, understand, but most 
of the work would not be done by one part of the 
people, and most of the pleasure be enjoyed by the 
other part. 

Need I argue that such a condition in society 
would be a fulfillment of Jesus’ idea of a World 
Brotherhood? “Of course not,’ one might say, 
“but it will be an awful job to get people to see things 
in that way.” 

It will be an awful job, but I put it up to you 
whether or not we shall enlist our energies with those 
forces which are seeking to attain that idea, no mat- 
ter how far off it may seem; or whether we shall su- 
pinely accept things as they are and by our very inac- 
tion and indifference strengthen the forces of evil and 
ignorance that now prevail. 

To me there is no question as to which a Christian 
should choose, and as to the spiritual satisfactions 
afforded by each one, there can be no comparison. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXVI. 


Strength in Weakness 


Luther Ballou 


God hath chosen the weak things of the world to 
confound the things which are mighty. 1 Cor. 1 : 27. 
RIOW would it feel to reach the age of eighty- 

| five or ninety years and still be able to look 
through those aged eyes with the mental 
vigor and buoyancy of a man in his prime? 
We should be bubbling over with ambition, yet not 
have the physical strength to accomplish our aims. 
Wouldn’t that give us a new idea of what is worth 
while in life? 

Do we need to have a lot of brilliant, sparkling 
color in our lives to have strong lives, or can we find 
strength in lives which are not dancing with vivacity, 
with rapid colorful action? _ 

What man ever led a more romantic life than the 
famous Colonel Lawrence of Arabia, whose book a 
few years ago, one of the best sellers on the market, 
startled the world with the dramatic experiences of 
its author in Arabia! 

In the World War he drove the Turkish hordes 
out of the Holy Land. In the British service he had 
almost unlimited power, even countermanding the 
orders of field marshals in the campaigns. As a result 
of his work it is said that he could have become a 
full general, and have had immense wealth, but he 
turned them all down to accept the simple position 
of airplane mechanic with pay of eighty cents a 
day. 

This does not mean that he is unbalanced. He 
is just a keen, clear thinker. Those things for which 
most men give their all have no attraction to him. 

Wouldn’t a ninety-year-old man with a young 
man’s mind see the folly of the pet ambitions of most 
men in their prime? Wouldn’t he realize that true 
strength of character is independent of physical 
strength and mental keenness? Wouldn’t he better 
appreciate Jesus’ sense of values? 

We can gain strength from God in our weakness. 

Most people, when they are weak, complain of 
their weaknesses. Paul gloried in his weaknesses. 
Colonel Lawrence was a mighty of the mighty. He 
has voluntarily reduced himself to lowly rank. He 
has made himself appear weak. 

Just think for a moment of the weakest adult 
person you know. Think of all his weaknesses. In 
spite of these, what strong characteristics would it be 
possible for him to have, which would tower above 
these physical or nervous weaknesses, and utterly 
overshadow them? 

No matter how weak a person may be, he can 
always fall back on God for strength. God is just as 
strong for the weak as He is for the strong. A physi- 
cal weakling having the right kind of engineering 
knowledge can with the aid of a powerful crane lift 
tons of earth and rock with apparent ease. _ 

So a man physically weak, by depending utterly 
upon God, can develop a character of adamant. 

Have you ever seen the emaciated figure of a real 
narcotic addict? His yellow skin, his feverish eyes, 


his shaky hands, show that he is in the last stage of 
physical decay. Yet with the aid of the drug he can 
commit the most nerve-racking crimes with a cool- 
ness, strength and endurance that is rare in a normal 
man. 
What a difference there is, however, between 
him and the man who depends upon God for strength! 
By taking his dose the drug addict can concentrate in 
white heat the tiny strength that remains in his sys- 
tem and utilize it in one violent effort. Then he col- 
lapses, a wreck. 

In contrast with this what steady, dependable, 
inspired work a mother can do bringing up her chil- 
dren, even though she be in constant pain, when she is 
fallmg back on God forstrength. He has blessed her 
and helps her carry her heavy load by putting His arms 
under hers. _ 

However weak one may be, he always has strength 
enough to submit his will to God’s. That ability is 
God’s gift to human beings. On the other hand, to 
fight against His will is a mountainous task. Whata 
waste it involves! Submitting to God’s will just 
means keeping our minds open to God’s various sug- 
gestions to us in prayer. 

We can be strong in the depth of our interest in and 
love for people in spite of our weakness. 

No one could have been more exhausted than 
Jesus as he hung on the cross. Yet when others were 
mocking him, he expressed no sign of malice. He just 
cried out, “Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do.” 

Then, as one of the robbers crucified by his side 
sought protection for himself in the world to come, 
Jesus, his own body utterly used up, still found 
strength enough to turn to him and say, “To-day 
thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 

From the cross he saw his mother and the dis- 
ciple he loved. To her he exclaimed, ““Woman, be- 
hold thy son!’ To him, “Behold thy mother!’ In 
the excruciating pain of slow death on the cross, his 
interest in and depth of love for those who were cruci- 
fying him, his worst enem es, never diminished. 

He treated as a most beloved brother a dying 
robber whom he probably had never seen before. 
He saw that his mother, deprived of his guidance and 
help, was left in good hands. 

Jesus knew and understood God, but he also had 
a clear-cut knowledge and appreciation of men. He 
was able to reproduce in himself the feelings surging 
through the hearts of others and the thoughts running 
through their minds. 

What an ideal training school we find in our in- 
terest in and our love for our children in preparation 
for life in general! In so many of our contacts there is 
a certain amount of interest, yet not amounting to 
Christlike love. 

However, our love for our children involves the 
depth of interest that follows them wherever they 
may be. Though continents may separate us from 
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our loved ones, we still keep in as close touch with 
them as possible by correspondence. No apparently 
petty details of their lives are so small but that they 
carry with them the sparkle of interest to the parents’ 
loving eyes. Such a love for others as this is not 
based upon our physical strength or mental prowess. 
It can be found in the heart of a mother even in the 
weakness of approaching death. 

In spite of any weakness we may have, we can be 
strong in giving ourselves for others. 

What if it may seem to us that what we have to 
give is pretty slim in quantity! God is more interested 
in the spirit in which we give ourselves than in the 
quantity that we have to give. A little from one 
may be far larger in God’s eyes than a lot from an- 
other. 

Last June a seventeen-year-old girl graduated 
from a school in New York City, enthusiastic in her 
plans to go to college in the fall. Sickness stood in 
her way, however. Disappointed though she was, 
she looked forward to entering college at mid-year. 
Instead she came to realize that she was facing death. 
Yet there was not a word of complaint. She was a 
constant source of cheer, to those about her. When 
asked once how she was able to stand up under the 
strain, she replied, ‘Do not worry; I am not that 
kind of person.” A few weeks ago she passed away. 

She was weak, oh so weak, but who can estimate 
the inspiration she was to those about her! Her 
strength in weakness will ever be relayed on by them. 
She gave herself, weak as she was, to others. 

The weakest link in Christianity to-day is the 
limited number of full-fledged followers of Jesus visible 
to the naked eye. Here was a girl facing death. 
How could a girl, in the dreadful distress that she 
was suffering, give herself to others? She gave her- 
self with a lavishness that busy folks walking the 
streets in their full physical strength did not ap- 
proach her in giving. 

In our weakness, then, we can give to others in- 
spiration, if nothing else. That is what this girl 
gave in such large quantities. Is there anything 
that this old world to-day so badly needs as to bask 
in the life-giving sun of inspiration? Thus we most 
effectively give ourselves for others. Yet this does 
not demand physical strength or intellectual genius. 

It as naturally shoots from us as the star-like spark 
from the blacksmith’s hammer as he strikes the red- 
hot iron. Just simply doing what we are capable of 
doing, being what we are able, we shower those 
about us with inspiration sparks as we go about co- 
operating with God. 

“God hath chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things which are mighty.” If we 
do feel we are weak in endurance, weak in the way 
we do our daily work in comparison with the way we 
would like to do it, weak in our natural capacity or 
endowments, weak in our ability to be serviceable to 
God, let us remember that with these apparently dull 
tools perhaps we are able to put across the message 
for which God puts us here. 

Let us be strong in those fields where we are able. 

On one occasion an ice jam had broken the cable 
connecting Port Huron, Michigan, and Sarnia, Can- 
ada. There was no way of communicating across this 
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mile-and-a-half stretch of water. Thomas Edison 
used his ingenuity. Jumping up on a near-by loco- 
motive, he gave the whistle cord long and short jerks, 
as he would press the telegraph key, but more slowly. 

Five times he tooted, ‘Hello, Sarnia, do you 
hear what I say?’”’ At last the Canadian operator 
caught Edison’s meaning and answered back in a 
similar manner. With telegraphic tools broken, 
they kept on telegraphing. 

So by taking the tools God has given us, by de- 
pending upon Him, submitting our wills to His, by 
being interested in and loving people, and by giving 
ourselves for others, we can be strong in the most im- 
portant sense. : 
* * * 

THE LANGDON MEETING HOUSE 
Asa M. Bradley 


For good reason, services on Ancestors’ Day at Langdon, 
N. H., were held in the Congregational church, instead of in 
the old meeting-house. Several asked questions about the two 
buildings, some of which I couldn’t answer then. However, 
there is quite a story associated with them. 

The date of the erection of the old meeting-house is doubt- 
ful, but in the life story of Abner Kneeland we read that his or- 
dination was deferred for a year because of the unfinished con- 
dition of the building; and the ordination occurred in October, 
1805. Originally it was of the type a few of which still remain in 
New Hampshire—gallery one side and both ends, a portico at 
each end, with stairs leading to gallery; pulpit on side opposite 
gallery, with sounding board, and on the level with the gallery, 
reached by a steep winding stair; clerk’s desk in front of and 
below the pulpit; square box pews; double doors opposite the 
pulpit, through which—so an old history tells us—the minister 
could look at the store opposite, which was open on Sundays, and 
“see carried away jugs, scythes, codfish and other articles of 
merchandise.” 

The proprietor of this store said that he sold fully $1,000 
worth of rum yearly; which, considering that the prevailing price 
was 50 cents per gallon or less, was quite a lot of rum for a small 
town. 

In 1803 the town voted to raise $100 for preaching, and that 
“one half be laid out for the Congregational order, and the other 
half for the Universalist order.” 

Abner Kneeland was hired by the Universalists to preach 
two Sundays a month for $5.00 a day, ‘‘and to attend funerals 
when convenient, and to attend Thanksgiving and Fast gratis.” 
When the Universalist money was used up, the Congregationalists 
employed him. In 1804 the town voted to settle Mr. Kneeland, 
“provided he will settle on reasonable terms.” 

Evidently the terms were satisfactory, for he remained as 
minister until 1811, when he was dismissed at his own request, 
to accept the call to the Universalist society in Charlestown, 
Mass. In 1810 the town voted $40.00 to support Convention. 
This was the Universalist General Convention, which. met at 
Langdon that year. 

Kneeland seems to have been the arch fiend to the historian: 


“Opposition to truth had been cultivated by Abner 
Kneeland, and by Universalist ministers of every grade 
who came to this town as their accredited rendezvous.” 


He gives a most dismal picture of the morals of the town, 
and of the obstacles encountered by Congregational ministers, 
and says of one: 

“Years before he was born, Abner Kneeland had 
planted the standard of atheism there, and taught the 
people that gospel ministers were a set of crafty money 
loving idlers—and that they might as well take their 
texts from an old almanac as from the Bible, if such 
had been the custom. This impression was greatly 
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confirmed by the multitudes of Universalist Ministers 
who in turn succeeded each other there, and differed 
from him more in name than in sentiment.” 


And a lot more of the same kind. He speaks of young men in 
the gallery, whittling, sitting with their hats on, making faces, 
loud whispering, and “with Abner Kneeland’s paper as an in- 
strument of amusement and disturbance.” (The Investigator.) 

In 1842, the Congregationalists not having as much use of 
the town meeting-house as they wished, decided to erect a build- 
ing for themselyes—the house which we were using on Ancesters’ 
Day—and the town meeting-house was left to the Universalists. 
The new building was but a few rods distant from the other, but 
out of sight, down under the hill. 

The datings of some receipted bills establish the time of 
the renovating of the old building at about 1851 or 52. Jt was 
floored over at the gallery, the porticoes at the ends removed, 
a spire added at one end, a new entrance and stairways provided, 
and the second floor fitted as a church auditorium, modern for 
that time. The ground floor was the town hall. The audito- 
rium is worshipful and homelike. The pulpit is between the 
doors, and late comers must come in facing the congregation. 
It has not been used regularly for many years, the Universalists 
of Alstead and Langdon having been united in one organization 
as far back as 1840. It is becoming the depository for articles 
of historic significance. The walls are adorned with portraits 
of those who figured prominently in past years in the establish- 
ing of the town. The town cemetery is adjoining. 

For twenty years now, the tribes have come to this spot on 
Ancestors’ Day. The enterprise has been fostered mainly 
through the initiative and persistent effort of Miss Sarah A. 
Porter. The details of administration are carried out by the 
New Hampshire Universalist State Convention, but the towns- 
people co-operate, as witness the cordial hospitality of the Con- 
gregational society in placing their church edifice and parish 
house at our disposal, and standing by to perform the duties of 
host as occasion required. Evidently this generation does not 
share the sentiments of the historian from whom I have quoted. 

* * * 
GOOD AND OMNIPOTENT 
W. G. Ballantine 

Young people at summer assemblies often propound hard 
questions that embarrass their religious leaders. They ask: 
“How can God be both good and omnipotent? Why does He, 
if omnipotent, permit sin and suffering?” And again: ‘What 
use is there for a God anyhow in a world in which every particular 
is governed by inexorable laws?’’ 

These are hard questions, but still the religious leaders need 
not be embarrassed so easily, and they may offer some consider- 
tions that to a certain extent clear the ground. The young people 
may be reminded that a universe of law does not include the free 
actions of personalities. In fact it is only law that makes free- 
dom possible. But for the reliable law of nature we could have 
no sciences, no foresight, no prudence, no responsibility. George 
Washington lived in a world of laws that he could not change, 
and yet he conferred immeasurable benefits on all Americans. 
Can not a benevolent God do as much and far more? 

Omnipotence can not work contradictions. It can not com- 
pel free choices. If exalted character is the highest product of 
evolution, God must let men choose for themselves in a world of 
law where wrong choice may bring cruel consequences. Charac- 
ter can be formed only in a social world where the innocent must 
suffer for the sins of the guilty. 

Imagine a world in which Omnipotence should insure that 
every one would have a good time whatever he or any one else 
did, right or wrong. That would not be a social world, for we 
should be as unconnected as so many grains of sand. It would 
not be a moral world, for if there could be no bad consequences 
to any act nothing could be wrong. 

Booker Washington said that he rejoiced in having to face 
a terribly hard problem. It is the problems, the temptations, 
the sorrows, the sufferings, of life that make men of us. Think 


of the great names of history. They are the names of men and 
women who came off victorious in great trials. A world without 
difficulties and trials would have had no exalted characters, no 
generosity, no fortitude, no sacrifice, no heroism, no Washing- 
ton, no Jesus. 

God can not compel our love. What is compelled is slavery, 
not love. God wants in us characters congenial with His own. 
Try to think how character could be made strong and experienced 
in a world without dangers and losses. You can not imagine 
such a world. Without dangers and always sure of a good time 
we should be just well fed swine and nothing more. 

* * * 


THE MAINE CONVENTION 
Stanley Manning 


There are only two kinds of weather in southern California, 
according to the boosters, pleasant and unusual, but they do not 
happen at the same time. The 104th annual session of the 
Maine Universalist Convention was both at once. 

It met in the most northerly Universalist church in the 
world, the first time that a State Convention has been held 
there. Each visitor was presented with flowers by some of the 
young ladies of the church, and fresh ones were offered once or 
twice a day. A larger number of denominational leaders at- 
tended the Convention than any other in recent years at least, 
the list including*Mr. Victor A. Friend, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., Prof. John M. Ratcliff, Miss Susan M. 
Andrews and the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, besides those residing in 
the state. Following the big storm of Friday and Saturday, 
there was perfect weather for the trip to Caribou and through- 
out the Convention. 

Caribou is situated over eighty miles by rail or highway from 
the nearest Universalist church, which is located at Oakfield in 
southern Aroostook County, and one must go more than eighty 
miles farther to reach the next active Universalist church, at Old 
Town or Dover-Foxcroft. In spite of the distance—it is farther 
from Portland to Caribou than from Portland to New York— 
over a hundred delegates and visitors from out of town attended 
the Convention, a number that equals or exceeds the attendance 
at some recent conventions held much nearer the denominational 
center of population in the state. 

The interest of the Caribou people was shown in the fact 
that the church was filled to capacity at the evening sessions. 
All the visitors were high in their praises of the hospitality given, 
which those who have been to Aroostook before know was not 
put on for the occasion. 

There was general regret that the president of the Conven- 
tion, Mr. Glenn R. McIntire, of Norway, could not be present, 
but one of the vice-presidents, Hon. John H. Maxwell of Liver- 
more Falls, presided at the business sessions in genuine town 
meeting fashion, and also served as toastmaster at the banquet, 
the closing feature of the Convention on Wednesday evening. 

The opening session on Monday evening, Sept. 19, was de- 
voted largely to the Sunday School Association and the Women’s 
Missionary Society. Addresses of welcome were given by Mr. 
Grover M. Hardison, first selectman of Caribou and chairman of 
the trustees of the church, and by Mr. S. W. Collins, chairman 
of the church Board of Education. Response on behalf of the 
Convention was by the Rev. W. D. Veazie of Portland, a member 
of the Executive Committee. 

The musical part of the service and of that on Tuesday eve- 
ning was featured by the singing of the vested choir of thirty 
girls, under the direction of Mrs. Dora Doyle, as well as by the 
church quartette with Mrs. O. T. Pierson in charge. The Rev. 
Edwin Cunningham, pastor of the entertaining church, con- 
ducted the service of worship. 

Two addresses were given, one on “The New Spirit in 
Missions,” by the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, a mem- 
ber of the Board of the W. N. M. A., and the other by Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff, president of the General Sunday School Association, 
on “Some Education Will Win.” 

Tuesday was devoted to the business meetings and confer- 
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ences of the Sunday School Association and the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. At the former, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Execu- 
tive Director of the G. S. S. A., and Mrs. Anna Rheiner, State 
Director of Religious Education, conducted the discussion 
periods. The Rev. Milo G. Folsom, president of the State 
Association, presided. 

The Women’s Missionary Society met in the afternoon, 
with the president, Mrs. William J. Metz of Dexter, in charge. 
An address by the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the W. N. 
M. A., was a challenge to continued zeal and consecration. A 
memorial service for members of the Circles who died during the 
year was conducted by Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, of Portland, former 
national president. 

In the evening, the occasional sermon was given by the 
Rev. George H. Welch of Rockland, who took the place on com- 
paratively short notice of the Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn. 
His sermon outlined the background of problems or difficulties 
characteristic of the present day, and then sketched in by way of 
contrast the certainties that abide. 

That, indeed, might well be taken as the keynote of the 
entire Convention. One speaker after another stressed the cer- 
tainties that remain amid uncertainty and change. 

The practise of having one person conduct the entire series 
of devotional services during all the Convention sessions was 
again followed, and Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintendent, 
rendered this service in most helpful fashion. He spoke on ““The 
Forgotten God,” “The Forgotten Man,” and ‘“The Meaning of 
Sacrifice.” 

Wednesday was devoted to the business of the Convention, 
reports occupying most of the morning session. These showed 
that, because of small quota collections, the work of the year had 
produced a deficit, but that in most places the work of the churches 
was going steadily forward. The difficulty is almost wholly 
financial, forcing some of the churches down below the line where 
the keeping of a resident full time minister is possible. Services, 
however, are being maintained as usual. 

One feature of the afternoon session was the address during 
the forum period on ‘The Church and Leisure Time,” by Dr. 
L. D. Case of Old Town. It was a strong plea for the recogni- 
tion by the church and the community of responsibility for pro- 
viding for the wise use of the increasing leisure that the shorter 
working day and week are bringing in. 

Resolutions adopted at the afternoon session included one 
of memorial to the Rev. Herbert L. Buzzell, recently pastor in 
Calais, Dr. Rodney F. Johonnot, formerly minister in Auburn 
and Lewiston, both of whom were in the Maine fellowship, and 
Hon. Henry Lord of Bangor, president of the State Convention 
for three years, and prominent in the business and political as 
well as the religious life of the state. A strong resolution on 
law enforcement, mentioning specifically the fourteenth and 
eighteenth amendments, was unanimously adopted, and another, 
voicing appreciation for the generous hospitality of the Caribou 
people, was carried enthusiastically. Another resolution deal- 
ing with social righteousness and calling for such social re- 
organization as will displace the profit motive as the chief in- 
centive in life was finally tabled, due to the inability of a special 
committee to which it was referred to agree on any wording 
satisfactory to both liberal and conservative members of the 
Convention. 

Recommendations adopted urged the partial payment of 
quotas in cases where the full amount could not be sent; the more 
generous and general support of the work in Japan; the con- 
tinuance of the canvass for the Centennial Church Extension 
Fund; and the holding of Institutes of Liberal Religion, or 
“Preaching Missions,” in our churches throughout the state. 
Another presented the challenge of the times to “recognize the 
primacy of things spiritual,’’ even in times of widespread eco- 
nomic distress and physical suffering. 

The Convention closed with the banquet in the evening, 
served by the Eastern Star in the dining room of the entertain- 
ing church. Other meals during the Convention had been 


served by the B. P. W., and by the two women’s organizations 
of the Caribou church. 

Greetings from the Maine Unitarian Conference and the 
Aroostook Liberal Association were brought by Mr. Bernard 
Archibald of Houlton, president of the former body. The 
auxiliary organizations of the Convention were represented by 
brief messages from the Rev. Will A. Kelley of Oakland, the new 
president of the State Sunday School Association, Mrs. W. E. 
Shedd of South Portland, treasurer of the Women’s Missionary 
Society, and the Rev. W. D. Veazie of Portland, president of the 
State Y. P. C. U., who also brought a message from Westbrook 
Seminary. 

The address of the evening was given by Mr. Victor A. 


' Friend, president of the General Convention, who delighted 


every one with the good humor and good sense of his presenta- 
tion of the challenge to the church of the situation in the world 
to-day. It was a fitting close to what will be long remembered 
as one of the best sessions of the Maine Universalist Convention. 

The list of officers elected is as follows: 

State Convention—President, Hon. John H. Maxwell, 
Livermore Falls; first vice-president, Hon. Clement F. Robin- 
son, Portland; second vice-president, Hon. Leon O. Tebbetts, 
Waterville; secretary, the Rev. Stanley Manning, Augusta; 
treasurer, Hon. W. H. Waterhouse, Old Town. The presidents 
of the three auxiliary organizations also serve on the Conven- 
tion’s Executive Committee. Trustee of Permanent Funds, 
Mr. George E. Lefavor, Portland. Preacher of the occasional 
sermon, the Rev. Edwin Cunningham, Caribou; alternate, the 
Rev. B. B. Gibbs, Portland. Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
T. B. Fisher, Biddeford; the Rev. George W. Sias, Turner Center; 
the Rev. A. Francis Walch, Yarmouth; Mr. Harry S. Vose, 
Waterville; Mr. Dean E. Wheeler, Oakland. Trustee of the 
Universalist Publishing House, Mr. George W. Bridgman, Bid- 
deford. Directors of the Christian Civic League, the Rev. B. B. 
Gibbs, Portland; the Rev. W. A. Kelley, Oakland. Representa- 
tives on the Interdenominational Commission, the Rev. Stanley 
Manning, Augusta; Mr. Glenn R. McIntire, Norway. 

Sunday School Association—President, the Rev. W. A. 
Kelley, Oakland; vice-president, the Rev. William J. Metz, 
Dexter; secretary, Mrs. Ruth T. Dudley, Dexter; treasurer, Mr. 
Carl C. Verrill, South Portland; directors, Miss Florence Bux- 
ton, Pittsfield, Mrs. Glenn R. McIntire, Norway, the Rey. | 
George H. Welch, Rockland. 

Women’s Missionary Society—President, Mrs. William J. | 
Metz, Dexter; vice-president, Mrs. Luther Ballou, Dover- 
Foxcroft; secretary, Mrs. Stanley Manning, Augusta; treasurer, 
Mrs. W. E. Shedd, South Portland; directors, Miss Helen Varney, 
Brunswick, Mrs. C. P. Morrell, Pittsfield, Mrs. Lester Andrews, 
Oakland. District Superintendents: Augusta, Mrs. Fred S. 
Rand, Augusta; Bangor, Mrs. Kezzie Spaulding, Pittsfield; 
Lewiston, Mrs. R. F. Johonnot, Auburn; Oxford, Mrs. Emma B. 
Howe, Rumford; Piscataquis, Mrs. Vesta Sawyer, Dover-Fox- 
croft; Portland, Mrs. J. W. Vallentyne, Portland. 


* * * 


TWENTIETH CENTURY UNITARIANISM 


In the nineteenth century Unitarians made a vigorous and 
necessary protest against certain theological beliefs. They re- | 
jected the doctrine of everlasting torment. They could not be- 
lieve that divine forgiveness depended on redemptive sacrifice. 
They denied the religious value of belief in miracles. They re- || 
garded Jesus, not as God, but as highest, holiest man. To-day || 


some of us feel that our work is done, as the old beliefs are far 


less generally held than formerly. Modernists in all churches || 
accept and teach religious ideas similar to those held by Uni- 
tarians. A vast mass of people who are out of touch with or- || 
ganized religion hold the same views. 

Among Unitarians of our day there is a manifest tendency to || 
approximate to this easy worldliness. Many of us have little |} 


enthusiasm for our faith and feel no urge to propagate it. Our |||. 


churches have a large proportion of lukewarm, ineffective mem- 
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bership. The paramount obstacle in the way of the formation of 
a great liberal church is the failure of liberal views to generate 
religious fervor. The earlier Unitarians made their intellectual 
protest, but they also felt a deep religious impulse. Their free 


- worship, maintained by real sacrifice, meant much to them. It 


was supremely worth while. 

If our churches are to survive, our worship must be effective- 
ly maintained. We ought to ask ourselves why our own people 
are so slack in their attendance at church. Why are our young 
people so few? Does our worship convey to those who share it a 
sense of the reality of the divine power and presence? Have we 
somehow lost in the twentieth century the secret of the nine- 
teenth century Unitarians, the secret they shared with all the 
religions of the world, which has made the service of temple, 
mosque, cathedral, meeting-house and upper room the inspira- 
tion of sublime thought and high effort through the ages? In our 
act of worship we transform our belief in God into a living faith 
which controls our lives. Unless we can do that in our services 
good sermons and fine music count for very little. Must we 
seek for a new symbolic form which will convey the sublime 
things of the soul of man to a new age? 

Unitarians of the more active sort are engaged in a variety 
of philanthropic work. They conduct our church institutions 
and domestic missions, and devote themselves to the Charity 
Organization Society, the League of Nations Union and a host of 
other good causes. Should not the moral zeal of our people 
aim at developing a rational ethical system for the new age? 
The ancient Jews did this for their time; so, later on, did the 
medieval Catholics and the Puritans. In the world of to-day 
the Society of Friends is attempting a similar task. Unitarians 
should make a like effort from their point of view. To be a 
Unitarian should imply a certain code of conduct, a way of 
life. 

A section of our people, and some of the best of them, tend 
to a certain aloofness from life. They are cultured, often artis- 
tic, and profoundly out of sympathy with the materialistic 
inclinations of the age. They have withdrawn themselves into 
a little cultured backwater of nineteenth century life, surviving 
precariously into the twentieth century. Delightful as these old- 
world Unitarian circles are, their influence is steadily declining. 

Twentieth century Unitarians must face the facts. We 
need a form of worship for the new age which will thrill our own 
souls with the vision of the glory of God, and communicate that 
vision to others. We need a moral code which will influence all 
our actions, and appeal to the idealism latent in the life of our 
time. We can not live on our past. We must apply ourselves 
to the deep needs of human life in the twentieth century.—The 
Inquirer and Christian Life (London). 

* * * 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN: PRECIOUS—AND RARE 


I am an old-fashioned individualist. I want all the freedom 
I can get. But it seems that I’ve lost a lot of it, and am likely 
to lose more. And the reason, largely, is modern invention— 
plus the way we handle it. 

In my young days a lot of us, on Sunday afternoon or some 
evening, would get around the parlor organ, or the piano if there 
was one in the neighborhood, and, with a certain amount of give 
and take in choosing, we would sing the songs we liked. 

Then came the phonograph, and records. We could buy 
the records we wanted, and play them when it was convenient. 
We got a wide enough choice, but it was some expense, and it 
sort of discouraged home-talent singing. 

And then the radio. Everything’s on the radio. The 
phonograph is a back number. But so is my freedom of choice. 

Most of the time I don’t know what music I shall get along 
with toothpaste talk or cigarette puffery. I turn the dial hoping 
for the best, and like as not I get the worst. 

My objection is that in order to give nearly everybody a 
chance at Clara, Lu, and Andy, the individual who would like a 
bit of Brahms or an old ballad or a chorus from the Messiah 
simply has to be ignored. 
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The end of it all—so far as the end has arrived—is to mea 
great sense of loss and a growing sense of disgust. 

I made my annual visit to a considerable city not long ago. 
When the bellboy at the hotel took me to my room, before he 
opened the window or showed me where the towels and the coat 
closet were, he turned on the radio. Not something special, 
you understand; just the radio; just a noise. 

And when I visited my daughter-in-law’s apartment, I 
wondered how the folks stood it. The night was warm: the 
windows were open. From the back porch I counted seven 
separate and distinct radio noises, besides the street car a block 
away. 

Next day I heard a radio loud speaker operated from an air- 
plane, and three on trucks. I was mighty glad to get into my 
own quiet room at home, and look out to the horizon, with only 
one house between me and the sunset. There may be a radio 
in that house—must be, I suppose—but I don’t hear it. 

Among all the glimpses of the New Jerusalem that grow 
more attractive to me is that passage which proves that it is one 
place where noise can be stopped: ‘“‘there was silence in heaven 
for the space of half an hour.” 

And I don’t have to wait for heaven to know the beauty of 
great silences. That west window of mine is a place where, in 
the still dark, I can verify for myself what I like to think was 
David’s outburst oot praise from his grassy couch under the 
Bethlehem stars: ““The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. . . . There 
is no speech nor language; their voice is not heard.’’ It is the si- 
lent music of the spheres, that sings only in the heart of those 
who are attuned to it, and can not be broadcast. 

Thank God for silence—what there is left of it!—Justus 
Timberline in Christian Advocate. 
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OCTOBER IN THE CATSKILLS 
Hugh S. Tigner 


Three sunsets have been strewn across these hills: 
One with the deepest stain in heaven’s dyes 
Mixed with a bird’s shrill song; 

Another that has caught an old man’s mood 
Who smokes and dreams soft-colored dreams 
Like rainbows or rose petals on the ground; 

The third is one wherein the sun goes down 
And cools the earth and makes the air 

Like water drawn from some deep well; 

These sunsets have been scattered on the hills. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A BRILLIANT PIECE OF WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Don’t you think it would be a good idea to widen the scope 
of the President’s plan of spreading employment? There are a 
lot-of worthy words which have never had their fair share of 
work, and now that the depression has brought to the front 
the necessity for sharing, it seems as though something might 
be done about it. 

Consider the head lines in the newspapers. Competent, 
deserving words like approach and impend, examine and inves- 
tigate, may stand in the bread lines for all the head line writer 
cares, while loom and probe work on both day and night shifts. 
But I don’t expect you to do anything about that. We all know 
that the writer of head lines is bound by the limitations of space, 
and only short words need apply to him. 

The rest of us are not so limited, and ought not to play 
favorites. Contact, for instance, is a good word, and is entitled 
to a reasonable amount of work as a noun. But why discrim- 
inate against a number of verbs in good standing by giving it 
employment which ought to go to them? And in places where 
it may be used as a verb why refuse work to the preposition with, 
which should accompany it? 

Probably few words in the dictionary are given more em- 
ployment that belongs to some other word than demand. Some- 
body is always demanding something, when asking would be far 
more suitable. The American Legion demands immediate pay- 
ment of the bonus. The wets demand the repeal of the eight- 
eenth amendment. Pacifists demand disarmament. MiAilita- 
rists demand a big navy. Labor unions demand the exclusion 
of non-union labor. And so on. Ask, urge, endorse, support, 
recommend, advocate, approve, etc., ought to form a union and 
demand the employment which should be given them. 

And challenge! Oh, how tired I am of being challenged! 
Everything challenges us, from church to chewing gum. Instead 
of going on half time, or a five-day week, challenge has actually 
had more work in this period of unemployment. The depression 
itself is a challenge, and every effort to improve conditions chal- 
lenges us. 

Can’t you do something about this? Can’t you conduct a 
probe which will contact those neglected words before which 
starvation looms, and challenge them to demand their rights? 

Fair Play. 


* * 


WAS IT SUCH A FUTILE GESTURE? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read in the Register a letter by Mr. George T. Ashley of 
Hollywood, California, expressing a hope that he has enter- 
tained for some twenty years that the Universalist and Unitarian 
denominations might become one body, and his disappointment 
in the report embodying the Free Church of America idea. I 
also note his request that some one who knows will reveal through 
the Register and through the Leader what stands in the way of 
the organic union of these two churches. 

I do not claim to know, but I am unwilling to concede that in 
a matter of this kind there is any one person, or any special 
group of persons, in either denomination possessing any particu- 
larly superior quality of wisdom. I am wondering, therefore, 
if Mr. Ashley would be interested in the judgment of another 
liberal with sympathies similar to his own. At any rate—here 
goes! 

1. That conservatism within these denominations that lib- 
erals are prone to assert is the reason why the Orthodox remain 
Orthodox. 

2. Pharisaism. Lord, I thank Thee that we are not as 
the other denomination, or even as this humanist. 

8. Salaried officials. Salaried officials are necessary in 
the work of any church. However, they are engaged by de- 
nominations to carry out denominational policies, and feel in 


honor bound to do that thing. To merge with the other de- 
nomination has not yet become the policy of either. 

4. Lack of a definite plan of procedure on the part of those 
who believe in this Free Church idea and a determination to 
carry that plan into effect. 

I am personally acquainted with most of the members of 
the commission who have submitted this preliminary report. 
I think that these men are fairly representative of the two de- 
nominations, and are a fine group. I can not believe, however, 
that the report submitted represents the unanimous sentiment 
of that committee. May we not have a minority report? Are 
we not all entitled to know just where lies the responsibility of a 
gesture so futile? c 

Come, brethren, now is the time for those who believe in a 
genuine Free Church for America to stand and be counted! 

Stanard Dow Butler. 

Utica, N. Y. 


* * 


TO LAUGH OR NOT TO LAUGH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The sages have declared often that any man’s character is 
indicated accurately by what seems to him amusing. If he 
laughs at the wrong times and at the wrong things, he is far 
astray. What if a natton is merry when it ought to be sad and 
guaffaws when it ought to weep! 

It is a strange fact that practically all Americans find some- 
thing irresistibly funny in the disgusting degradation of a drunk- 
ard. The other day an old man, tottering, sick, confused, 
dragged himself into a metropolitan trolley car. His clothes 
were ragged and filthy beyond all description; his bloated face was 
red and purple; his bleary eyes were almost sightless. As he 
staggered and lurched along the aisle he mumbled crazy nothings 
and thrust his face into those of his fellow-travelers. 

How did they take the disgusting spectacle? The people 
on that car represented an ordinary cross-section of the American 
public: factory hands, white collar workers, tradesmen, clergy- 
men, women from the movies, women from the shops, children 
from the playgrounds, young people from the schools. Such 
folks certainly ought to have revolted from the awful tragedy. 
But were they shocked? Were they grieved? Were they moved 
to exclaim that in some way shame like that should be made 
impossible? No; the plain fact is that they laughed. They ex- 
changed grimaces. They nudged each other. They snickered. 
“Go it, Old Soak!’ cried one smart Aleck, and everybody else 
applauded his wit. 

It now appears likely that we are to have a vast increase in 
drunkenness. It looks as though we were to have a restoration 
of the legalized liquor traffic, bringing, if not the saloon, some- 
thing else as bad or worse. If these fears are realized, there will 
be a great many old men reeling in our public places and, per- 
haps equally sad, a great many young men. Are Americans 
going to think it excruciatingly comical to see these children of 
God, made for dignity and decency and divinity, lowering them- 
selves below the beasts? By the answer we can judge the spir- 
itual sanity of the entire nation. 

George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


ck 


APPRECIATES MINISTERS’ RATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed find renewal of subscription to the Leader. We 
could not get along without the paper, and do appreciate the 
minister’s rate. 

Also we appreciate the loyalty and ability of the Leader 
staff and the Publishing House to carry on. Wish I were able 
to help more. 

Merrill C. Ward. 

Livermore Falls, Me. 
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Hoover’s Philosophy 


Herbert Hoover and American In- 
dividualism. By Walter F. Dexter. 
(Macmillan. $2.00.) 


President Dexter, of Whittier College 
in California, has written a book which 
will help to interpret the President to the 
electorate. To a brief analysis of his early 
training and background, and particularly 
of the contribution made by Quakerism to 
the fabric of his mind, Dr. Dexter adds a 
rather exhaustive examination of the 
philosophy of a little book by Mr. Hoover 
to which we have often turned in recent 
years for light on Mr. Hoover’s policies, a 
volume called ‘“‘American Individualism.”’ 
The successive topics of chapters two, 
three, and four are discussed with the 
assistance first of that book and then of 
various speeches made by the President. 
The topics are those in which individualism 
would naturally find an expression, viz., 
freedom, initiative, responsibility, equality 
of opportunity, stimulation to service, 
economic progress. 

It is not clear that Mr. Hoover’s philos- 
ophy is so fully indebted to the ideals of 
Quakerism as Dr. Dexter suggests. It 
is true that the sanctity of individual con- 
science and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual are central tenets of the Religious 
Society of Friends, but many Friends would 
claim that the individual can not reach 
his own highest effectiveness as a servant 
of the right and of truth unless he belongs 
to a human fraternity in which social good 
is exalted above individual whim or ambi- 
tion. Some, of course, emphasize the 
individual value and would limit social 
action to the protection of the individual; 
but others would emphasize the «social 
goal and judge the individual, or his need 
and use of freedom, by reference to the 
security of the group. The only atten- 
tion Dr. Dexter gives to this fundamental 
divergence of view is in an exposition of 
what he calls a “principle of friendship.” 
Unfortunately, that can all too easily be 
transformed into a concern for “charity” 
at times when men deeply desire justice, 
and when justice demands a reconstruction 
of institutions and social habits. 

Dr. Dexter naturally faces the difficulty 
experienced by a Quaker President when 
he accepts an office by virtue of which he 
is commander-in-chief of an army and a 
navy. How do peace principles find a 
reconciliation with the new duties? Many 
of us have wondered! ‘‘The President im- 
mediately responds by calling attention to 
the fact that we are living in two worlds— 
‘the real and the ideal. Until we reach the 
ideal state of civilization we must deal 
with the customs and conventions as they 
are, while at the same time we must make 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


every effort to create a more satisfactory 
condition.’”’ A position that can indeed 
be sincerely held and served, and it has 
seldom been served better than by Mr. 
Hoover. But could not just such a re- 
mark be attributed to those who, because 
the “ideal’’ is not yet here, advocate 
methods of the big stick? Don’t the 
admirals themselves say, ‘‘We want 
peace, but ——,”’ and don’t the generals 
echo Mr. Hoover’s words, also quoted, 
that ‘‘peace is the product of prepared- 
ness?”’ 

The root of the difficulty appears when, 
discussing peace, Mr. Hoover justifies 
continued use of armament (though he de- 
sires, of course, that it be reduced) by 
referring to conditions which exist in the 
“real’”’ world; among these conditions we 
find some that are the result of the very 
individualism he favors and which an in- 


dividualistic philosophy does not seriously’ 


propose to remove. ‘‘World-wide ex- 
pansion of commerce and industry, with 
its vast interchange of citizens, brings the 
daily obligation of self-respecting nations 
to see that their nationals abroad in pacific 
pursuits shall not be justly imperiled as to 
life and property.”’ There it is! In- 
dividualism sanctions a ghastly institu- 
tion, though piously hoping it can be 
controlled, kept within bounds, even 
gradually eliminated—later on—because 
it safeguards property, processes of trade- 
expansion, and the lives of those who are 
pursuing personal advantage in other 
countries than their own. Some of us 
feel that such words denature many of the 
vigorous efforts the President has made to 
advance the cause of peace by negotiation. 

Nothing in this book has the effect of 
belittling Mr. Hoover; on the other hand 
the philosophy it expounds will encourage 
chiefly those already committed to his 
principles of individualism. In some 
quarters it will prove effective campaign 
material; in others it will expose funda- 
mental weaknesses of the philosophy of 
the man whose career inspired it. But 
must not much the same be said of any 
attempt at this moment to analyze the 
career or the ideas of a presidential can- 
didate? 

Hel Bos. 


* * 


Planning on a World Scale 


World Social Economic Planning. 
2 volumes. Material contributed to 
the World Social Economic Congress, 
Amsterdam, 1931. (Obtainable from 
Room 600, 1380 East 22nd St., New 
York. $2.50.) 

These large volumes (940 pp.) contain 

a wealth of material contributed by 

economists and publicists, from several 

countries, at a conference on planning. 

Mary Van Kleek, of the Russell Sage 


Foundation, sums up a conclusion to 
which all members of the conference 
would, in her opinion, agree. ‘The pres- 
ent economic crisis, with its suffering for 
millions of persons throughout the world, 
demands the exercise of the most expert 
intelligence which the world’s intellectual 
resources can bring to bear on a common 
task,” which is, ‘to maintain and to raise 
the standards of living of all people.” 

Those present came from countries with 
very different economic systems (the 
Russian Soviets and the capitalism of the 
United States will sufficiently point the 
variety!), and they differed individually 
in political philosophy, but they agreed 
that they could reason together on a world 
problem. 

World planning must face searching 
questions in an unprejudiced way. For 
instance: What are the economic effects 
of armaments, war debts and reparations? 
Or of tariffs, of non-recognition of the 
Soviet Union? The effects known, what 
should be done about them? 

In some countries, owing either to a 
paralysis of local and individual con- 
fidence or to controversies which divide 
believers in democracy, there are in- 
dividuals who are entrusted with the plan- 
ning of the nation’s economy. But the 
world problem now calls for group action, 
and no group action can be effective or 
command general respect unless it is 
based on the findings of competent stu- 
dents of our economic life. In addition, 
however, to experts who can assemble 
the data discovered by research, we need 
intelligent men and women who, having 
seen the need for planning and realizing 
that any and all plans require for their 
fulfillment the consent of many minds, 
will assist in creating a public opinion 
favorable to planning as a principle. 
This is at present even more important 
than campaigning for the acceptance of 
any one particular plan. Moreover, the 
technical experts, being specialists, work in 
separate compartments; somebody must 
bring together and interpret to the common 
man their distinct contributions. 

Can we persuade our fellow citizens 
that the best national plans will be futile, 
even as a step towards prosperity for our- 
selves, unless they are conceived in the 
light of world needs? 

The report makes very clear that the 
great developments we have made in 
producing must now he balanced with the 
buying power of the world’s inhabitants, 
so that distribution becomes the focus- 
point of planning. In other words, our 
present need is not so much for new 
mechanisms that increase our efficiency ag 
manufacturers as for new skill in organized 
control, on an international scale, of the ex- 
changes of goods and services through 

(Continued on page 1179) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


WORK UNCEASINGLY 
Wallace G. Fiske 


“Well, I have done my share!’ com- 
plained one girl who was asked by the 
president of a local union to take charge 
of next Sunday’s meeting. An elderly 
lady sitting on a porch near by in a wheel 
chair could not help but hear the con- 
versation which took place. Her face 
winced with pain as she strained forward 
that she might better see the two young 
people standing on the sidewalk below. 
Then she settled back into her chair again 
and a thoughtful look came over her face 
as she turned to me and said, ““How do we 
know when we have done our share?” 

I wondered, too, as I thought of the 
days when this dear old soul had been so 
active in church and community affairs. 
I remembered the many times she had 
trudged through the snow in the dead of 
winter in order to build a fire in the church 
stove that members of the Ladies’ Circle 
might be comfortable during their meet- 
ing. Icansee her now as I used to see her 
before her long illness, hurrying along the 
road with a little basket over her arm, 
carrying some of her homemade jelly and 
biscuits she had baked that morning to 
some family where there was sickness. It 
mattered not who they were. I could not 
count the many times she had enter- 
tained the young people, and the church 
school classes, and the candidating minis- 
ters, in her simple but comfortable home. 
I doubt if those who came to her in time 
of trouble will forget her sympathetic 
advice and help which she had for them. 
Every one trusted her, and often the 
ministers themselves would find her home 
a welcome haven from the discourage- 
ments which they encountered in their 
work. I thought of many other things, 
too, as I sat there and looked toward this 
now frail, helpless body beforeme. But I 
soon excused myself and hurried away as I 
realized there was so much to do, so little 
time, and I wanted to do my share. 

Can any of us truthfully say, “I have 
done my share,’ while we still have 
strength of body and mind? Of course we 
are busy (all useful people are), and school 
and work demand so much time there is 
little left for other things. Besides, we 
have been faithful to Young People’s and 
I guess we can stay away once in a while 
and lel some one else do something. “Let 
George do it!” It is not what we say and 
perhaps it is not what we think, but it is 
what our attitude amounts to. We are 
merely indulging in what has been termed 
“the great American pastime’’—passing 
the buck! 

It is true that many of us attend con- 
ferences and conventions and carry away 
much enthusiasm and lofty visions of a 
more effective Union. We try to impart 


some of this enthusiasm to our fellows back 
home, and then become so engrossed with 
telling others what to do, we fail to see 
our own job. 

Enthusiasm is the greatest thing in the 
world, for without it even faith, hope and 
love become dead and cease to function. 
Our unions need more of it, but keep this in 
mind, all ye who have lofty visions at 
the beginning of the year—more enthusi- 
asm is caught than taught. We need less 
preaching and more doing. 


Let us not quit when the first flames of 
enthusiasm have died out. Let us devote 
more of our time and thought and energy 
to the job that is before us. Let us not 
stop to exclaim, “I have done my share!” 
but rather become so sold to the ideals and 
purposes of Y. P. C. U. that we join that 
vast company of the truly great by engag- 
ing in a cause that is bigger than ourselves. 
It is a task big enough to dominate the 
waking hours of every young person. We 
have not done our share unless we keep 


our shoulder to the wheel and push when | 
the going is easy and push when the going | 
is hard, work when others are working, | 


and work when we are all alone. 


The W. N. M.A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


MissionsCircles es. oe) ee $474.00 
(BY COMETS O METRES ING NES na ses noe 5.00 
iam oehestens Nip iie sneer 5.00 

$484.00 
Gifts received from individuals 385.00 


Total gifts to replacement fund for 


VICATEE RETA foxtrot AS ote SOME $869.00 
* * 

THE FIRST MISSION CIRCLE MEET- 
ING 


Many questions have come to us con- 
cerning the first Mission Circle meeting 
outlined in the attractive programs which 
our literature department is offering to 
Circles. It calls for a “Birthday Party 
with Candle Lighting Roll Call’? and 
a social get-together. 

Our Literature Secretary gives us an idea 
of what she had in mind when she ar- 
ranged the program. ‘“‘I planned the meet- 
ing in September to be largely social, for I 
believe firmly that we must see to it that 
our women have a good time so that they 
will not want to miss a single meeting. 
The invitation went out to the women to 
attend their own birthday party, and they 
were invited to bring in a sealed envelope 
a birthday offering. They were told 
that they needn’t be strictly honest as to 
the number of years represented in their 
contribution, as no one would know ‘who 
was who’ when the envelopes were opened. 
Just put in what they felt they could do, 
that our treasury might have a nest egg 
for the year’s work. 

“We had some vacation reminiscences 
during the first part of the evening and 
talked over plans for the year. Then we 
had a birthday cake with candles and, as 
the roll was called, each member responded 
by lighting a candle on the cake, using the 
president’s candle with which to light her 
own, and. we pledged ourselves to carry on 
the year’s work whole-heartedly. I be- 
lieve we had a little fireplace fire, too, and 
for a few minutes sat in the light of the 


fireplace and the birthday candles. ... 
No doubt Circles following this plan will 
think of ways of varying and enriching 
these simple suggestions.” 


* * 


PROGRAM ON THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN FOR MISSION CIRCLES 


Acts 17:26. “God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” 

Rom. 14:7. “None of us liveth to him- 
self and no man dieth to himself.’ (Paul.) 

Rom. 14:10. “Why dost thou set at 
naught thy brother?” 

The true religion of the Indian. Read 
“The Soul of the Indian,’” by Dr. Charles 
A. Eastman, a Sioux Indian. 

What qualities have the Indians that 
would benefit the whites? Poise, the 
simple life, no hurry, no worry. Go into 
detail. 

What can the whites do for the Indians? 


Teach them hygiene and educate them, so | 


they can live as whites eventually. 

Did the whites evolve from cave men to 
civilization as quickly as the Indians from 
the primitive to the so-called civilized life 
we lead to-day? Read ‘“‘From Deep Woods 
to Civilization,”” by Dr. Charles Eastman. 


What contributions have the Indians | 


made to us in music, lore and art? Alice 
Fletcher, “Indian Story and Song.” 
George Wharton James, Indian Basketry. 
Look up Navajo Blanket Weaving, Pueblo 
Pottery. ‘“‘Kuloskap, the Master, "by 
Dr. John D. Prince, a eycle of Indian 
poems of New England Indians. 

Close with Sun Dance Prayer 6f the 
Blackfeet Indians: “Infinite One, help 
us and teach us in the way of the truth; 
and keep me and my family and my tribe 
on our True Father’s path, so that we may 
be in good condition in our minds and 
bodies. Teach all the little ones in your 
way. Make peace in all the world. We 


thank you for the Sun and the good sum- ||P 


mer weather again; and we hope they will 
bring good crops of grass for the animals 
and things to eat for all people.” 


Arranged by Mabel F. Knight, Ta-de-win. ||lh 


(Paul at Athens.) jf 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


They want to be friendly. 


HOW WILL YOUR SCHOOL 
ANSWER? 


The following letter has been sent to 
each of our church school superintendents: 
Dear Superintendent: 

Your position as leader in a Universal- 
ist church school is one of great responsi- 
bility. You have it in your power to help 
mold opinions, form habits, cultivate 
attitudes and ideals. 

The church to which you belong stands 
for certain fundamental! ideals and it asks 
you as leader to transmit those ideals, 
through experience, to children, young 
people and adults. Are you doing it? 

Take the ideal of brotherhood, for in- 
stance. Our church, since its beginning, 
has preached this. Fifty years ago some of 
our leaders said: “Isn’t it about time we 
practised it? True, we can not serve 
everybody. We are neither rich enough 
nor wise enough for that. But why can’t 
we take one country and start practising 
brotherhood there as a kind of sample of 
the brotherliness which we believe could 
exist around the world?” 

Japan was the country chosen. Ever 
since, our church has had its workers there. 
Twelve years ago our church schools said, 
‘May we help?” And every year since 
they have voted to continue. So this letter 
goes to you to-day not as a request which 
the G. S. S. A. makes. In writing you 
this association is simply acting as the 
agents of those delegates from local schools 
who decided at the Ferry Beach conven- 
tion last July what should be done about 
Japan. 

What was their plan? 

1. That we continue our program of 
education in world friendship, using some 
of the many means at our disposal to-day 
to acquaint our church school members 
with the people of Japan. (The enclosed 
sheet lists some of these.) 

2. That we encourage intelligent and 
enthusiastic support of our work in Japan. 
This is to be done not by nagging or apolo- 


How about you? 


gizing, but in every school and class by a 
carefully planned program which shall 
awaken interest and make pupils want to 
give. (See suggestions on enclosed sheet.) 

For three years now Universalist church 
schools have been paying the salary of 
Miss Ruth G. Downing, supervisor and 
teacher in our week-day kindergartens and 
leader in our Tokyo church schools. This 
is $1,000. They have also paid the salary 
of Mr. Aishi Terasawa, minister of the 
Universalist church in Shizuoka. His 
salary is $900. Last year we fell far short 
of the amount needed to do this. There 
were various reasons why. Unfortunately 
it was dus, in too many cases, simply to 
lack of interest or even prejudice on the 
part of superintendents and _ teachers. 
The response of your school this fall will 
help determine whether or not Universal- 
ist church schools can continue any longer 
to serve in Japan. 

In a recent letter from Miss Downing she 
says: “These are dark days indeed, but I 
believe that it is all somehow to show us a 
better way, a more sane and loving way. 
Let us stand shoulder to shoulder and seek 
that way together.”’ 

Your church believes that it can help 
Japan and the world to find that way. 
Will your school practise the ideal of 
brotherhood it pro’esses or will it pass by 
on the other side? 

Loyally yours, 
The General Sunduy Schoo! Association. 
* * 
FACTS ABOUT THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH IN JAPAN 


@hurchkGenters”. .... cere 5 
Tokyo, Shizuoka, Nagoya, Osaka in 
Japan, and Taiku in Korea. - 

IMGissionanies |... 0s...) Cente eerie i 6 
Dr. and Mrs. Harry M. Cary, Miss 
Georgene E. Bowen, Miss Ruth G. 
Downing, Rev. and Mrs. Clifford R. 
Stetson. 

Native preachers 
Five in Japan, two in Korea. 


Churcheste yee aarp eehe tee a ae aes 5 
Akasaka and Koishikawa in Tokyo; 
Shizuoka, Nagoya, Osaka and two 


in Korea. 


SUNGAVISChOO]S a: eee ae er 10 

KGndencantensi ee 5 

Many native teachers. 

Home for girls who arestudents ...... 1 

Socalkcenterses sae ee eee 2 
Dojin House at Koishikawa and at 
Nagoya. 

ClarasBartoniGuildsmuee ae ee 2 


At the Missionary Home of Dr. and 

Mrs. Cary and in Shizuoka. 
Mothers’ meetings, clubs, and classes 

at each point. 

Universalist church schools are helping 
in many ways to carry on this program. 
Financially they have assumed responsi- 
bility for the salaries of Miss Ruth G. 


“ Downing of Tokyo and Rev. Aishi Tera- 


sawa of Shizuoka. 
* * 


THANKSGIVING IN JAPAN 


Jf you are looking for the story men- 
tioned in the superintendent’s notebook 
fillers for use in the worship service of 
Oct. 30 you will find it on page 1154 of 
this issue of the Leader. 


* * 


WHAT KIND OF BORROWER ARE 
YOU? 

Maybe you never thought of a Loan 
Library as a revealer of character, but ours 
is. In the course of a year we become well 
acquainted with many of our people. 
We learn something about them by the 
type of book they ask for. But we learn 
in other ways too. 

For instance, some borrowers, realizing 
that the book they find helpful may be 
just as helpful to some one else, read and 
return it when it is due. These people we 
classify as considerate and co-operative. 

Others, after a book has been received, 
apparently never think of such a thing as 
returning it. Month after month passes 
by and it remains in their possession. No- 
tices are sent asking for its return. But 
the book is not released from its moorings. 
Much as we dislike to do it, we find our- 
selves putting these people in that class 
of thoughtless individuals who order their 
lives with no regard for the interests or 
the rights of others. 

Yes, there are two kinds of borrowers 
who use our Loan Library. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


We shall ask our churches to give special 
thought to religious education during 
American Education Week, November 
6-12.% Suggestions regarding this will be 
sent ‘to each church school superintend- 
ent. 
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Massachusetts Letter 


The writer may, with 
considerable propriety, 


be charged in this 
letter with skipping 
about rather widely 


through the news field. 
The facts necessitate 
such action. Though 
the state is small, our 
church news field is 
rather wide, and things we would report 
are located from Cape Cod to the New 
York line, and, kind and quality, the items 
range from the grave to the gay. 

We have told previously that the of- 
ficials of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and of the Universalist Convention 
were hoping that the two churches at 
Brewster (Unitarian) and Yarmouthport 
(Universalist) might be united into a cir- 
cuit under the ministrations of one pastor. 
For the present, at least, the plan can not 
be carried through. The Yarmouthport 
Church has been waiting action to this 
end by the church in Brewster. At a par- 
ish meeting in Yarmouthport, Sept. 21, it 
was voted to hold regular Sunday after- 
noon services beginning on Oct. 16, and to 
engage Rev. George B. Spurr as preacher 
and pastor. The church school resumed 
its activities on Oct. 2. 

The trustees of the Roxbury church on 
Wednesday, Sept. 28, voted unanimously to 
engage Rev. Harold I. Merrill of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, as acting pastor up to the 
frst of February, 1933. Mr. Merrill 
preached in the church on Sept. 18 and 25. 
His pastorate is to begin with the first of 
October. The trustees are engaging Mr. 
Merrill up to the time of the annual parish 
meeting. Mr. Merrill and his family will 
remove to Roxbury immediately. 

Negotiations have been proceeding for 
two months between the Unitarians and 
Universalists at Coolidge Corner, Brook- 
line, looking towards some closer affiliation. 
Certain matters are in the way of the two 
groups coming together at the present time. 
The latest suggestion is that, instead of 
going into Whitney Hall, the Universalist 
group will rent the parish house of the 
Unitarian church and will worship there. 

What will come of the cases of the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists in either Melrose 
or Cambridge, no one knows, but the 
strong desire exists in each place for some 
kind of closer association, and the commit- 
tees appointed to consider the subject and 
make recommendations are at work in a 
hopeful and friendly spirit. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose of Newark, New 
Jersey, who has been serving as interim 
minister at Haverhill since the first of last 
May, will conclude his work in the shoe 
city on Nov. 13. He then will preach 
upon the two final Sundays of that month 
in his former pulpit in Newark. With 


December, Dr. and Mrs. Rose will return 
for the winter to Florida. The annual 
parish meeting in Haverhill will be held in 
October. It seems to be the purpose at 
that time to take steps looking to the early 
election of a regular minister. 

Mr. George H. Wood, student pastor at 
South Acton, reports that, upon the death 
of Rev. Mr. Barker of the local Congrega- 
tional church, there was quite a bit of talk 
favorable to some sort of federation of the 
Congregational and Universalist churches. 
The subject is not a new one for discussion 
in South Acton, and this time, as before, 
the coming together of the two churches 
is deferred. The Congregationalists have 
decided to choose a minister as successor 
to Mr. Barker. 

Mr. Hobart W. Spring of Braintree has 
been elected minister of the Unitarian 
church in Tyngsboro. The new pastorate 
began on Sept. 11. Mr. Spring is a young 
banker. For several years connected with 
Lee, Higginson and company, he is now 
associated with the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston. There are a number of 
Universalist families in the parish of the 
Unitarian church in Tyngsboro, and for 
the greater part of last year the finding of 
a minister was leit in the care of the Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent. Mr. Spring will 
a little later this fall be regularly ordained 
and installed as the minister of the Tyngs- 
boro church. 

The Brockton church has completed 
seventy-five years of splendid service, and 
it is as strong and promising to-day as it 
has been at any time in twenty-five years. 
The anniversary is to be properly cele- 
brated. Rev. H. C. Ledyard and the 
trustees are planning an attractive pro- 
gram. 

The Doolittle Home at Foxboro is not 
only in the territory of the Massachusetts 
Convention, it is especially an object of 
Convention interest and care. The treas- 
urer, Mr. Roscoe Pierce of Chelsea, re- 
ported at the monthly meeting of the 
Trustees on Sept. 28 that the General Fund 
on January 1, 1932, stood at $1,407.28. 
There was received from that date to the 
present time $6,148.11, making a total of 
$7,555.34. This total, too, it was reported 
had been paid out. In the Permanent 
Fund at the present is $58,221.16. Of 
this $57,236.11 is in investments, and 
$985.05 in cash. The Building Fund on 
Jan. 1 stood at $14,170.52. To that up to 
the present had been added $4,299.23, a 
total of $18,469.84. From this there has 
been paid $17,762.96. It is remark- 
able and rather unusual in these days to 
enlarge and equip such a building as that 
at the Home and be able to keep the costs 
so splendidly within the amount given. 

The Leader has already carried the story 
of the ending of the life work of two of 


our strongest ministers, Rev. William H. 
Morrison, D. D., of Brockton, and Rev. 
Elbert W. Whitney of Allston. Both 
were men who had gone beyond the mark 
of four score years, and both will be re- 
membered for their eloquence and power 
as preachers. To go into Brockton, Man- 
chester, and Nashua, New Hampshire, 
Milford and Taunton, is to hear the names 
of these two men spoken with reverence 
and sincere appreciation. 

The secretary to the Superintendent’s 
office, Miss Edwards, has just charted for 
office purposes and for possible reference 
by th Committee on Fellowship the 
names of candidates for pastorates and 
available supplies for pulpits in the state. 
The groupings were made under five heads: 
candidates, supplies available but not 
asking for places, supplies asking for 
opportunities to preach, ministers in the 
state not regularly settled, and students 
available. Counting out duplicates, the 
total numbers ninety. lLet’s see, just 
how many ministers have we in the entire 
denomination? There are exactly forty 
who have registered as applicants for pas- 
torates in Massachusetts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthew J. Burke are 
known far and wide as loyal members of 
the New Bedford church. Recently they 
held open house in celebration of their 
twentieth wedding anniversary. The 
guests were received on the lawn in the 
Burke home in Acushnet. Mrs. Burke 
wore again her wedding gown, and held a 
bouquet, the gift of the Mission Circle, of 
which she has been president for a number 
of years. Among the congratulations was 
an air mail message from Rev. Percy T. 
Smith, Pasadena, California, former pastor 
in New Bedford. Rev. William Darby of 
Bristol, Rhode Island, who married the 
Burkes, and Mrs. Darby, were present. 
Later in the evening a large group gath- 
ered on the Burkes’ porch to serenade 
them. In the company were twelve per- 
sons who had been present at the wedding. | 
The Burkes have one son, Roger, fourteen 
years of age. Mr. Burke is locally known 
as Matthew and Mrs. Burke is Sally. 


She was, before marriage, Miss Sarah | 


Cushing Pierce. The Burke home is a I 
rendezvous for Universalist ministers. || 
The president of the Convention, this. 
year, is a minister. He is a man of broad ||| 
experience and sound judgment. He and | 
the Superintendent have decided that this: 


fall and winter they will visit just as many ||} 


churches on Sundays as possible. This. || 
program is adopted in the interest of a still ||] 
closer co-operation between parishes and 
Convention officials, and by personal con- 


tact to stimulate the morale and spirit of ||| 


the people. The Sunday engagements of || 
the Superintendent are as follows: Sept. 11, 
Framingham; Sept. 18, Methuen; Sept. 25, 
Taunton; Oct. 2, Danvers; Oct. 9, Swamp- 
scott; Oct. 23, Worcester, First Church;- 
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Oct. 30, Unitarian Church, Brookline; 
Nov. 18, North Dana. 

The printed annual reports of the Con- 
vention are now in the office of the Secre- 
tary ready for distribution. The publica- 
tion and distribution of these reports en- 
tail a heavy expense. The Convention 
officials are trying hard to cut out all un- 
necessary expense. The minister, clerk, 


New York 


Southold. — Rey. 
|‘ H. G. Kenney resigned 

his pastorate on Aug. 

15 to take charge of a 

Community Church in 

Gunnison, Colo. Rev. 
, Abram Conklin has 

consented to supply 

the pulpit until a new 
pastor can be secured. This church never 
closes for a vacation. The summer con- 
gregations have been good. Rev. J. M. 
Atwood, D. D., Dean of St. Lawrence 
University Theological School, occupied 
the pulpit for one Sunday and gave a re- 
markably strong and inspiring sermon. 
Rev. E. L. Conklin,of Derby Line, Ver- 
mont, and Rey. C. B. Scoville of Amagan- 
sett, N. Y., also gave excellent sermons. 
It is probable that a delegation will attend 
the State Convention at Middleport and 
carry as usual a substantial addition to the 
Pension Fund. Mr. Conklin recently as- 
sisted at a notable wedding in the Presby- 
terian church. Rally Day services for 
the Sunday school were held Oct. 2. * * 
Floral Park.—The opening of the work 
in this new church is full of promise. 
With a united people, and an earnest, 
faithful and consecrated minister, the 
church will go on to larger success. * * 
All Souls.—Mr. Greenway reports the 
largest attendance at the beginning of a 
work year in his pastorate. The Y. P. 
C. U. had an attendance of thirty young 
people at the first meeting. The discus- 
sion was so interesting and animated that 
a kindly request caused the ending. * * 
Divine Paternity.—Dr. Hall, with the 
wisdom of the years and the power of an 
anointed preacher, spoke Sept. 18 on 
“Team Work,” and Sept. 25 upon ‘‘Hard 
Times Are Good Times.” Dr. and Mrs. 
Hall are now residing at 221 West 82d 
Street. * * Good Tidings.—This church 
is unique in that all the auxiliaries start 
with purpose and vigor at the opening 
service, which this year was on Sept. 11. 
At the church sociable, Sept. 21, a rep- 
resentative of the Telephone Company 
explained the workings of the system. An 
entertainment on Sept. 29, and several 
planned for October, promise a busy time 
in the social work. * * Middletown.— 
During the summer the interior of the 
edifice was repaired and redecorated, 
through the generous action of Mrs. 
Clemson. The year book of the church 
school is attractive. Mr. Thorburn, who 


and treasurer of each parish are entitled to 
the reports. If such ministers and officials 
are not handed their copies at the Secre- 
tary’s office, such copies will be mailed. 
And copies will be sent, when asked for, to 
all who were delegates at Waltham, and 
to others interested and concerned with 
the Convention work. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


City Letter 


is director, has done a remarkable work in 
placing the school at the head in the 
Metropolitan District. The enrollment is 
114, and at the opening eighty-seven mem- 
bers were present, and the next Sunday 
ninety-six. The Y. P. C. U. is arranging 
for the annual state convention of the 
Union in November. The parish has ex- 
tended an invitation to the State Conven- 
tion to hold its 1933 session in Middletown. 
On Sept. 22, the church suffered a tragedy 
when the Erie Limited hit an automobile in 
which one of our families was riding. The 
father and two sons were killed, and the 
funeral was held from the church on Sun- 
day, Sept. 25. The two boys had not 
missed a session of our church school in 
five years. * * Newark.—The Women’s 
Missionary Society, Mrs. Fred Carver 
president, has issued a printed program of 
its activities for the coming season. The 
first event was a pilgrimage on Sept. 20 to 
the Hightstown church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Garner are real helpers in building up the 
church school. On Sept. 23 David Russau 
Garner became eligible for the cradle roll. 
* * Washington Heights.—Services 
were resumed Sept. 18. Good audiences 
have been present at the morning services. 
At stated times special evening services 
will be held under the auspices of the 
men’s club.. The church is now known as 
the “‘Free Church,”’ and is the only church 
of its kind in upper Manhattan. Uni- 
tarians and Congregationalists are asked 
to join. The Men’s Liberal Club is 
pledged to support the church and back 
the minister in all his work. Already the 
club has brought out anincreasing number to 
church. “Support” is interpreted by the 
president as meaning regular attendance 
at the Sunday morning service. The work 
of the minister among young men and boys 
was carried on all summer successfully. 
The boys presented the pastor with some 
gold as a token of their appreciation for 
the pleasant summer. An organization 
of Girls’ Reserve will be started, headed 
by Mrs. Landon Ryder and Mrs. Clarence 
J. Harris, Jr. On Oct. 16, following the 
morning service, a reception will be ten- 
dered Mr. and Mrs. Clarence J. Harris, 
Jr., who were married in Camp Wamego 
last summer. The reception will be fol- 
lowed by a dinner as a testimonial from 
the many friends of the young people. 
Three sermons which have aroused much 
interest are, ““The Religion of a Free 
Church,” ‘Final Tests of a Rational Re- 


ligion,” and “Why Religion?” * * Mt. 
Vernon.—The church reopened with ex- 
cellent attendance. The parish mourns 
the death of Mrs. F. C. J. Seymour and of 
Edwin C. Merrill. The series of Sunday 
fellowship dinners, held after the church 
service, has been resumed. Last year these 
occasions were highly successful. The 
church school has been reorganized, with 
Mr. Carl Seaholm as director. ‘The Old 
Peabody Pew” will be presented soon with 
an experienced cast. It is planned to pre- 
sent the play exactly as it is rendered 
each year by the Dorcas Society at Bux- 
ton Lower Corner, with Nora Archibald 
Smith as reader. Dr. Horace Westwood 
will conduct a Liberal Mission here dur- 
ing the week of Nov. 13-20. * * Our 
Father.—The minister was privileged to 
spend vacation months in Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, and California. One result 
will be a course of four illustrated lectures 
in the meeting-house. On Monday, Oct. 
10, Dr. Potterton will speak to a meeting 
of ‘“‘all the people” upon Striking Impres- 
sions in the Land of the Golden West. * * 
Chapin Home.—tThe family at Chapin 
Home had a quiet, happy summer. Friends 
were generous in gifts of fruit and jellies, 
and on July 4 there was a flag for each 
member of the family, with ice cream as a 
holiday treat, sent by a friend. The first 
regular chapel service of the season will 
be held on Sunday, Oct. 9, and on Oct. 25 
Anniversary Day will be observed, with 
the usual sale of fancy and useful articles, 
many of them made by members of the 
family during the summer. Mrs. H. E. 
Fox, president of the board of trustees, 
returned recently from a trip to Iceland 
and the countries of Northern Europe, 
including Russia. Rev. C. Greenway is 
the preacher for Oct. 9. The trustees, 
recognizing the faithful devotion and true 
success of the committee that has served 
for years in securing preachers and singers 
for the Sunday services, have appointed 
the ‘‘Chapel Service Committee’ for the 
coming year: Miss Emma J. Webb, chair- 
man, Miss Grace L. White, Miss Stella 
M. Howard, Messrs. Walter E. Leaman, 
Louis F. Merlin, Joseph Crowell and Erwin 
R. Mclaughlin. * * Prescott House.— 
The friends of the Prescott Memorial re- 
joice that Mr. Van Wyck, benefactor, is 
convalescent from an operation and ill- 
ness. The summer workers conducted a 
play roof for the children of the neighbor- 
hood, each child receiving daily a lunch of 
milk and crackers. Twenty-five children 
were summer guests of the teachers of 
Public School 59, Manhattan. The num- 
ber entertained at the House reached for- 
ty children. Picnic parties to parks and 
beaches were managed by Miss Moller, 
with resultant happiness to the boys and 
girls. Members and friends have been 
canning apples and peaches for the bene- 
fit of the House. A “big entertainment”’ 
on Oct. 7, and the annual fair in Decem- 
ber. * * Murray Grove.—The popular 
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and beloved Rev. Robert Tipton will be 
the chaplain at the Grove next year. Mr. 
George A. Friedrich, a capable and con- 
secrated layman, is chairman of the House 


Ohio 


West Virginia Con- 
ference.—The 37th an- 
nual conference of Uni- 
versalists in West Vir- 
ginia was held at Fork 
Ridge church Aug. 26, 
27 and 28. There is only 
one active church in the 
state, but at Conference 
time we always have a number of visitors, 
scattered Universalists who can not at- 
tend regularly but who come for this 
annual affair. The opening sermon on 
Friday evening was given by the State 
Superintendent of Churches, and this was 
followed by the appointment of sessional 
committees by Preident J. Randall Crow. 
Saturday afternoon the young people had 
a fine service in Crow’s Grove. This 
consisted of impressive devotions, talks by 
state officers and local members, and a 
general good time, with picnic supper in 
the grove. Saturday evening Rev. Ed- 
ward M. Minor of Belpre and Little 
Hocking, Ohio, delivered the sermon. 
Officers elected were as follows: President, 
Miss Dorothy Harris; secretary, Miss Eva 
Terrill; treasurer, J. B. Ritchea. The 
Committee on Recommendations and 
Resolutions brought in a commendable 
report which was adopted by the Confer- 
ence. The occasional sermon on Sunday 
morning was delivered by Rev. E. M. 
Minor, to a goodly number of people. 
The service of communion was in charge of 
Rey. Stanley C. Stall. There was the usual 
bountiful dinner at noontime, an hour of 
meeting old friends and making new ones. 
The afternoon sermon was by the local 
minister, Rev. Francis W. Sigler. The 
closing service of the Conference was on 
Sunday evening with the sermon by Mr. 
Stall. It was one of the best Conferences 
held in recent years. 

A Centennial Celebration.—Sept. 2, 
3 and 4 the Washington Association cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary in 
an appropriate manner. The association 
comprises six Universalist and one Uni- 
tarian churches. The Friday evening ser- 
vice in was charge of Rev. Hal H. Lloyd, 
minister of the Marietta Unitarian church. 
The speaker for the evening was Rey. 
John Malick, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Cincinnati. Mr. Malick 
spoke on “The Hssence of Unitarianism.”’ 
It was a splendid address. The business 
session was held on Saturday, when re- 
ports of the local churches, the association 
officers and sessional committees were 
heard. Officers were elected as follows: 
President, Harry P. Curtis of Marietta; 
vice-president, J. Randall Crow of Fork 
Ridge; secretary, Miss Lucy Collins of 


Committee, and Rev. Wm. A. Haney of 
Norwich, Conn., is chairman of the Church 
Committee. 

Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Letter 


Little Hocking; treasurer, Mrs. Maud 
Hale of Belpre. Mrs. Frank D. Adams 
gave a fine address upon the work of the 
W.N. M.A. The Sunday morning ser- 
mon was delivered by Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D:D?) of Detroit;= Mich. = Dr: 
Adams spoke on “A Hundred Years of 
Religion.” It was a splendid discourse 
and thoroughly enjoyed by all who heard 
it. The memorial and communion ser- 
vices were conducted by the local minis- 
ter, Rev. Edward M. Minor. Sunday 
afternoon there was an historical sketch, 
“100 Years of Our Association,’’ prepared 
and read by Mrs. Laura Curtis Preston, 
direct descendant of pioneer Universalists 
in this community. There were greetings 
from former ministers and friends of the 
churches, the re-reading of a paper written 
by Daniel Loring and read in the Belpre 
Universalist church in 1910, and a sketch 
depicting “A Meeting in 1835.” There 
were about 125 persons in attendance, and 
it was voted a very successful centennial 
celebration. 

Two Homecomings.—During the sum- 
mer there were two very successful and 
rather remarkable Homecoming Services 
held in Ohio which we are glad to report 
here. 

On July 24, the Huntington church 
held its sixth annual homecoming festival. 
The attendance throughout the day aver- 
aged almost one hundred persons. The 
State Superintendent of Churches brought 
the morning message. At the noon hour a 
picnic dinner was enjoyed. A short busi- 
ness session for election of officers and 
transaction of minor business was presided 
over by the president, H.O. Dirlam. There 
was a delightful program of recitation and 
song in charge of Miss Litta Mitchell, 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 
The afternoon service was in charge of 
Rev. Edward A. Day, minister of our Le 
Roy Universalist church. This was fol- 
lowed by the communion service, ad- 
ministered by Rev. Stanley C. Stall and 
Rey. Newton Moore of Brighton, Ohio. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. George Edward Leighton 
were given a reception by the Universalist 
church of Somerville, Mass., on Thursday, 
Oct. 6, in recognition of ten years of ser- 
vice to the parish. 

Mr. William L. Robbins, the new editor 
of the Aroostook Republican, is receiving 
warm congratulations upon the admirable 
report which he made of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention. 


It was the first time in many years that all 
of the seats in the Huntington church 
building were filled and chairs brought in 
to accommodate the large attendance. 
For several years past Mt. Gilead, one 
of the oldest churches in this state, has 
held a homecoming. The 1932 meeting 
was on August 7 and proved to be larger 
than any previous one. A bus load of 
twenty-five persons came from our Jersey 
church, among them Rev. 1.. P. Jones and 
Rey. Martha G. Jones, co-pastors. The 
attendance averaged well over 100, with 
representatives present from Jersey, Spring- 
field, Kent, Marietta, Toledo, Caledonia, 
Akron, Ashland; Clyde, Cincinnati, Zanes- 
ville, Canton, Columbus, Gambier and Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, California, North Carolina, 
Texas and Canada. Five persons came 
from the Unitarian church at Marietta, 
among whom were Rev. and Mrs. H. H. 
Lloyd. Rev. Stanley C. Stall spoke at 
the church school period on the text of 
the lesson for the day. The minister of 
the local church, Rev. Sara L. Stoner, was 
in charge of the morning service and was 
assisted in the devotions by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones of Jersey. Rev. Hal H. Lloyd de- 
livered the sermon. Many of the Mt. 
Gilead folks had heard Mr. Lloyd on for- 
mer occasions and were pleased to have 
him visit Mt. Gilead. A bountiful basket 
dinner was served in the church and there 
was ample time for exchange of greetings, 
etc., before the afternoon service. At the 
afternoon meeting Hon. Homer Ramey, 
Judge of Criminal Court at Toledo, Ohio, 
was the speaker. Judge Ramey, a native 
of Mt. Gilead, brought a message which 
was at once interesting and challenging. 
Following this address Mr. E. J. Wieland 
took charge of the meeting and called for 
remarks by any who might wish to speak. 


A number responded, bringing reminis- | 


cences of by-gone days and cheer for the 
present day. The State Superintendent 
of Churches and the state treasurer, Mr. 
J. P. Mead, were present, representing the 
Ohio Convention. On Sunday evening, 
Judge Homer Ramey occupied the pulpit 
of the Mt. Gilead Methodist church as 
the speaker for the union services of all 
local churches. Mt. Gilead Universalists 


call their church ‘‘the Shrine of Loyalty,’ |} 


and such it truly is. 
Stanley C. Stall. 


and Interests 


Rev. Almira L. Cheney is now the head 
of Unity Center, Galesburg, Ill., and is 
living at the Hotel Broadview. | 

Rey. and Mrs. E. L. Houghton of Plym- 
outh, Mass., called at Headquarters on 
Sept. 28. Mr. and Mrs. Houghton were 
in town especially to see “The Green 
Pastures,”’ playing at the Colonial Thea- 
ter. 

Mrs. L. W. Coons, Mr. and Mrs. Quen- 
tin L. Coons, and their little son, the family 
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of Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent, have been spending ten days visiting 
close relatives in Rochester and Water- 
town, New York. 


Rey. Frederick S. Walker of Pawtucket, 
R. 1., was a visitor at Headquarters on 
Sept. 27. 


Rey. and Mrs. Fenwick L. Leavitt of 
Worcester, Mass., have announced the 
marriage of their daughter, Mina Lucie, to 
Mr. Rudolph Cristy Weyer, on Sept. 24, 
at All Souls Universalist Church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Weyer will live at 4 Howe Ave., 
Worcester. 


A Boston Universalist, visiting in 
Rochester, New York, recently, attended 
the morning service at the church in that 
city and reports that Mr. Blauvelt preached 
upon “A Religion for a Discouraged 
World.” The comment was that it was a 
“genuinely fine, uplifting sermon.” The 

. Same reporter says that one could be 
proud of Mr. Blauvelt’s radio broadcast 
in the evening of the same day. 


Massachusetts 


Taunton.—This church is without a 
pastor at present, and candidates are 
being sent by the Superintendent, Dr. 
L. W. Coons. Dr. Coons preached for us 
recently, and paid a loving tribute to our 
former pastor, Rev. Elbert W. Whitney. 
The Women’s Auxiliary is planning an 
active season, having been very successful 
through the past summer under the super- 
vision of the president, Mrs. Parker 
Mosher. An indoor clam bake, held under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Farn- 
ham, proved very successful both socially 
and financially. Coming events will be 
suppers in November and January, sale 
and entertainment in November and the 
usual Christmas activities. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
Services were resumed on Sept. 11. Our 
attendance for the month has been higher 
than for any September on record. Our 
senior and junior choirs, under the leader- 
ship of the organist, Mrs. S. R. Carsley, 
play a large part in the success of our 
worship services. Our church school 
membership has been steadily increasing 
under the direction of Sidney A. Pendle- 
ton and his loyal staff of teachers and 
officers. A delightful party for the mem- 
bers of our cradle roll and beginners de- 
partments and their mothers was recently 
held at the church under the direction of 
Mrs. Mabel Dinwoodie and Mrs. Louise 
Gammons. Members of our Clara Barton 
Guild will visit the Clara Barton birth- 
place some Sunday in October. At the 
first Guild meeting held in September 
several new members were received. 
The Ladies’ Social Union has already had 
a food sale, has a rummage sale scheduled 
for October 7 and 8, and some fund-raising 
event for each successive month. The 
Fortnightly Club opened its season with 
a chop suey supper, business meeting and 
social on Tuesday evening, Oct. 4. Ac- 
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tivities are also scheduled for several 
months ahead. 
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* * 


WHO’S WHO * 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall is pastor of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity 
of New York City. 

Rev. H. D. Spoerl, former pastor 
of our church at Orono, Me., is 
now at 17 North. Russell St., Bos- 
ton, and is taking a post graduate 
course at Harvard University lead- 
ing to the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 

Dr. John Smith Lowe is pastor 
of the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. 

Rev. Lyman Achenbach is pastor 
of the Federated church in Carthage, 
Nae 
~ Rev. Luther Ballou is pastor of 
* the federated church in Dover- 


* Foxcroft, Maine. 
* * 
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AT THE MAINE CONVENTION 


One of the interesting bits of the Cari- 
bou Convention was to see the editor of 
the Leader cruising across a potato field in 
the wake of a digging machine to see how 
this strange animal worked. Lightly 
skipping from one hill-top to another, 
holding his hat on with one hand, while he 
kept the log of the cruise with the other, 
with the light of a new experience in his 
eye, and with a determined set to his jaw 
as he pursued the fleeing digging machine, 
which did not seem to care to be inter- 
viewed, he was the personification of edi- 
torial efficiency and persistency. 

One Who Was There. 
co * 


KAPP-FILENE 


Rev. Max Adolph Kapp, pastor of the 
Universalist church at Fitchburg, Mass., 
and Miss Dorothy Louise Filene, daughter 
of Mrs. Louise C. Filene of West Newton, 
Mass., were married at the First Unitarian 
Church in Newton, Monday, Sept. 26, 
ANG for jO), 100 

The officiating clergymen were Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, pastor of the church, 
and Rey. John van Schaick, Jr. 

The church, which is on Washington 
Street, West Newton, is one of the most 
beautiful in the Unitarian fellowship. 
The bride and her mother have attended 
it since the Universalist church in New- 
tonville was given up. It was beautifully 
decorated with palms and ferns. 

The bride entered on the arm of her 
uncle, Mr. Willis Blount. She was pre- 
ceded by the ushers, William Filene, her 
brother, Dana Greeley, Jack Foster and 
L. D. Whitescarber, and the bridesmaids, 
Miss Mary Turrell, Miss Connie Moyna- 
han, Miss Dorothy Butler, and Mrs. 
Katharine Filene. Norma Goodwin and 


Billy Goodwin of Fitchburg acted as 
flower girl and page respectively. The 
maid of honor was Miss Ruth Filene, 
sister of the bride) The groom was at- 
tended by his college roommate, Dr. 
Adolph F. Bastian of Rochester, N. Y. 

Among the Universalist clergymen in at- 
tendance were Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 
Rev. Wallace Rose, D. D., Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, and Rev. Seth R. Brooks. 

From seventy-five to one hundred 
members of the Fitchburg church motored 
down for the ceremony, and were joined 
by the Universalists of Newton, to whom 
Mr. Kapp ministered happily for three 
years. The large church was crowded. 

Mrs. Filene gave a reception for Mr. 
and Mrs. Kapp in the parlors of the church, 
and later a reception at her home. 

A beautiful feature of the ceremony was 
the reading by Mr. Hitchen of the 13th 
chapter of First Corinthians. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1173) 
trade channels. Economic, not political, 
considerations should determine questions 
of tariff, monetary systems, and so forth. 
This, of course, puts a strain on our in- 
telligence. Is our pride willing to yield 
to our understanding, and our concern 
for apparent national benefit ready to 
give place to our regard for the security of 
civilization? A momentous question. 

Underlying the practical issues dealt 
with in these volumes are great moral and 
spiritual issues, as we have just suggested. 
There are fundamental attitudes to be 
changed before we can hope for progress. 
Education of the emotions, as well as of 
head and hand, has its place in any pro- 
gram of preparation for world planning. 
The brotherhood of man as a fact bringing 
guarantees of security to the peoples of 
the world is to be achieved not merely by 
proclaiming the ideal but by taking in- 
telligent steps toward its realization. 
The closing words of this report, written 
by Mary Van Kleek, give the whole prob- 
lem a large setting. ‘A new meaning is 
given to national action if it be guided 
by a new and growing consciousness of 
world unity.’’ How much, then, 1s added 
to the significance of the individual life 
once it is devoted to world unity! 

Jali Je%, Ise 
* * 
A Historic Round-Table 


Problems of the Pacific, 1931. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, China, 


1931. Edited by Bruno Lasker and 
W.L. Holland. (University of Chicago 
iPressaaeo5.00)) 


Whatever success the League of Nations 
may have in providing for discussion and 
action in the interest of all peoples, it will 
remain true that particular areas have 
their special problems arising out of 
economic, cultural, and political contacts. 
Conferences bringing together representa~ 
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tives of the cultural interests of the na- 
tions involved in such well-defined areas 
can alone provide the atmosphere in which 
moods of co-operation and good-will are 
achieved, and they offer excellent op- 
portunities also for the fact-finding con- 
sideration of complex problems. 

The Pacific Ocean, bordered on the east 
by the most characteristically ‘‘western,”’ 
mechanized, democratic nation, and by 
peoples hesitating between modern and 
medieval ways of life, on the west by 
peoples whose veneer of modernism hardly 
conceals a background of age-old Oriental 
culture, on the south by a vigorous but 
young democracy bound by ties of im- 
perialism with a distant empire and fear- 
ful of encroachment on its vast reserves of 
undeveloped land, is certain to be the 
scene of dramatic conflicts of economic 
and political interest which will involve all 
continents in their consequences if those 
concerned can not develop adequate re- 
sources of good will and frankly exchange 
views. The 1931 Conference on prob- 
lems of the Pacific, held as it was in critical 
days of open conflict, symbolized the way 
of pacific discussion and its superiority to 
the way of violence. The report before 
us of its proceedings is of great value, 
dealing as it does with trade relations and 
the changing standards of living now af- 
fecting many millions of people, with 
China’s reorganization and her relation, 
economically, with the rest of the world, 
with the diplomatic machinery available 
for the strains of clashing political in- 
terests, and with the consequences of in- 
timate contact between peoples whose cul- 
ture represents so many types and levels of 
development. 

One feature of such conferences which 
promises to make them especially sig- 
nificant is that they do not bring together 
men who are individually bound to speak 
officially and with the caution character- 
istic of old-world diplomacy. The list of 
members includes men and women repre- 
senting all sorts of occupations and in- 
terests; industry, education, research, 
journalism, and religion are represented. 

Idealism and hope meet frank exponents 
of facts that can not be ignored; while the 
assumptions of business men are brought 
into the open under the scrutiny of econ- 
omists and interpreters of social develop- 
ment. 

The best-known members of the group 
representing the United States were, 
Jerome D. Greene, of New York, Presi- 
dent Ada Comstock of Radcliffe College, 
Willis J. Abbott, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Chester H. Rowell, of 
California (who would make an excellent 
ambassador to Japan), and Paul Scharren- 
berg, well-known labor leader in San 
Francisco. 

This volume will be indispensable to 
all serious students of the far-reaching 
issues which are now claiming our at- 
tention in the Far East. Well edited, 


free from material destined soon to be 
out of date, organized for the general 
reader as much as for the expert, the re- 
port will admirably serve its purpose. 

alo lidax 1S 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The 42d annual meeting and Sunday 
School Convention of the Massachusetts 
Council of Religious Education will be 
held at the Y. M. C. A. College, Spring- 
field, Oct. 18 and 19. Every Sunday 
school in the state is invited to send dele- 
gates. Delegates desiring entertainment 
should write to Rev. Ivan 8. Nowlan, 4 
Park St., Boston. 

The program will open Tuesday at 10.30 
a. m., with greetings from the president 
of the Springfield Council, and an address 
by President Albert H. Gage of Wake- 
field, on the theme of the Convention, 
“Making America Christian.” This will 
be followed by the annual business session 
of the Council, and a chapel hour. 

Tuesday from 2.15 to 3.45 p. m. will be 
given over to the following conferences: 
“Temperance Education,’ led by Dr. 
Sidney Weston; ‘‘Co-operation of Church 
and Home,” led by Rev. Hilda Ives; “‘Di- 
recting Human Education, or Building 
Better Men,” led by Rev. Kenneth C. 
MacArthur; “Unemployment and Our 
Economic Order in Relation to Religious 
Education,” led by Rev. E. E. Aiken; and 
“Peace Education and Race Relations,” 
leader to be announced. 

From 4 to 5.30 there will be a group of 
conferences for children’s workers, young 
people’s workers, adult workers, and 
church school officers. Conference leaders 
include Mrs. Frank N. Chamberlain of 
Medford, Rev. E. A. Estaver of Newton 
and Dr. Harry Stock of Boston. 

The subject for the evening service will 
be “Christian Education in the Life of the 
Nation.”’ The committee is seeking one of 
the ablest leaders in New England to 
present this address. 

Wednesday from 9.30 to 11 a. m. will be 
given to a review of the findings of the 
conferences of the previous afternoon. 
Prof. G. Bratton of the Springfield College 
will speak at 11 on “‘The Use of the Bible 
in Religious Education,’ and will be fol- 
lowed by a devotional message by Rey. 
David Beach of Springfield. 

The program Wednesday afternoon will 
open with a short business session, followed 
by an hour and a half of divisional con- 
ferences. The closing message of the con- 
vention will be presented at 4 p. m. by 
Prof. A. J. William Myers of Hartford 
School of Religion, on the subject, “How 
Build a Lasting Increase.”’ 

The Massachusetts Council of Re- 
ligious Education serves 1,600 Protestant 
Sunday schools with a total enrollment 
of nearly 400,000. Dr. Albert H. Gage of 
Wakefield is president and Rey. Ivan S. 


Nowlan of Stow is the general secretary. 
Mr. Nowlan has just completed ten years 
with the Council. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M.S. 


The first Public Meeting of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Massa- 
chusetts will be held at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, Thursday, Oct. 20. 

An interesting program is being ar- 
ranged. Mrs. Herbert J. Gurney, promi- 
nent in many organizations and at one 
time president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, now president general of 
the Daughters of the American Constitu- 
tion, will speak on ““The Meaning of Chris- 
tian Citizenship.”” Another speaker will 
be Miss Mabel F. Knight, one of our own, 
who comes to us as a student and inter- 
preter of the American Indian. She has 
recently been in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia for contact and first-hand informa- 
tion regarding the Indians of that section. 
Miss Ruth Reed will give some high-lights 
of the life at the Clara Barton Diabetic 
Camp, where she was head councillor 
this summer. 

There will be a picturesque closing, 
“The Litany of the Seven Candles of 
Creation,” in which Mrs. John Smith 
Lowe, Mrs. Leslie Covington, Mrs. B. A. 
Hewitt, Mrs. Fred Pfaff, Miss Ruth Reed, 
Mrs. Charles Payson and Mrs. Edwin 
Shinn will participate. 

Please remember the date—Oct. 20— 
and watch for the program in next week’s 
issue. We hope to have one of the largest 
gatherings of the season, as the Church of 
the Redemption is very accessible. 

* * 


J. PORTER RUSSELL 


J. Porter Russell of Newton, president 
of the Franklin Square House since 1921 
and a trustee for many years of both Tufts 
College and Lasell Junior College, died 
suddenly, Sept. 26, at Waldoboro, Me. 

He was born in Kingfield, Me., the son 
of Francis Henry and Addie Winter Rus-_ 
sell. He received his early education in 
Maine and went to Tufts College after 
being graduated from Farmington, Me., 
high school. He received his A. B. de- 
gree from Tufts in 1898 and his LL. B. 
three years later from Harvard Law School. 
He began the practise of law in Boston in 
1901. 

His interest in philanthropic and edu- 
cational projects brought him an early 
connection with the Franklin Square 
House. First as a trustee and later as 
president, he was connected with that or- 
ganization for a score of years. 

He was a director of the Massachusetts 
Real Estate Exchange and a member of 
the American, Massachusetts and Middle- 
sex Bar Associations as well as the Boston 
City and the Hunnewell Clubs. He was 
a member of the Unitarian Church and a 
Mason. 

Mr. Russell was passing a vacation at 
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his summer home in Turner, Me. He was 
visiting friends at Waldoboro, where he 
was stricken suddenly. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Edith Pratt 
Russell, he leaves two sons, Francis H. 
Russell and Robert Pratt Russell, both 
of Newton, and two daughters, Mrs. Portia 
Russell Winslow of Brookline and Eliza- 
beth Russell of Newton. 

Funeral services were held at Mount 
Auburn Chapel, Cambridge, Thursday, 
Sept. 29, Dr. Frank Oliver Hall officiating. 
Burial was in Mount Auburn Cemetery. 

The Boston Evening Transcript said 
editorially: 

“In the death of J. Porter Russell, 
Boston loses a citizen of remarkably 
strong and stable judgment, of tranquil 
way and of deep-running powers of 
thought, who very actively served the 
public weal. He was, in private life, a 
lawyer widely sought for his counsel. 
His practise was such that many a man 
might have thought it enough to pre- 
empt all of his time and energy. But Mr. 
Russell constantly found opportunity to 
assist institutions and causes larger than 
himself, and to do so not merely in an in- 
cidental manner, but as a positive main- 
stay of their structure. His place in the 
trusteeship of Tufts College followed a 
term of service as president of its alumni, 
during which he was largely responsible 
for the raising of a million dollars of added 
endowment. A close friend and adviser of 
President Cousens, he continued in a role 
of great usefulness to the administration 
until the day of his death. Meanwhile, he 
was not merely a “board member” but 
the president of the Franklin Square 
House in Boston, standing for many years 
as a rock of strength in its sound business 
management, and also contributing to the 
merit of its social and educational work. 

“Intensely conservative in his principles, 
a man of few words but long study in 
giving judgment, never advancing himself 
in a personal manner, his presence was felt 
as a sustainment and a source of kindly as- 
surance by all who lived at the Franklin 
Square House, including especially its 
executive managers. These same attri- 
butes were expressed in his work for Tufts 
College, to which he was bound by ties 
of great intimacy as a graduate, as a col- 
league of its leaders, and as the father of 
four students there. A man of rich per- 
sonality, who deeply felt his duty to serve 
society’s welfare and advancement, it can 
be said of this Bostonian, who was a na- 
tive of Maine, that he shared fully in 
the highest of New England’s traditions.” 


Notices 


COMING EVENTS 
Board of Trustees Universalist General Con- 
vention (Albany), early in October. 
Michigan State Convention, October10. 
Ontario (Canada) Convention, second week in 


October. 
Kansas State Convention, Hutchinson, Oct. 25, 


26, 27. 


Massachusetts-Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. Conven- 
tion, Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 8 and 9. 

Annual Conference Iowa Unitarian Association, 
Iowa City, Oct..17, 18 and 19. 

Alabama State Convention, Ariton, Oct. 28, 29, 
and 30. 


* 
MASSACHUSETTS-RHODE ISLAND YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 


Official Call 


The 48d annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Fitchburg, Mass., Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 8 and 9, 1932, to transact business as 
follows: (1) To hear reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents. (2) To elect officers. 
(3) To transact any other business that may legally 
be brought before said Convention. 

Thelma Brown, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
x % 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


Beginning Friday, Oct. 28, 1932, and continuing 
through Sunday, Oct. 30, the Alabama State Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet in annual session 
with the church at Ariton for the transaction of 
business. A cordial invitation is extended to our 
friends to attend. 

The chairman of the entertainment committee is 
Miss Ola Weed, Ariton, Alabama. s 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
er} 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Indiana, Inc., will be held in 
Central Universalist Church, Indianapolis, Oct. 7, 
8, and 9, 1932, beginning at 1 p. m. Friday. 

This meeting is for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock. Secretary. 
* * 
KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 

The annual meeting of the Kansas State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will be held with the First Uni- 
versaiist Church, Hutchinson, Oct. 26, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may be presented to the convention. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
ae 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


October 10, Dr. T. H. Billings, Salem. 
sions of Ulster.” 

Oct. 17, Mr. Richard B. Harrison (“The Lawd”’), 
“Green Pastures’? Company. 


“TImpres- 


Oct. 24, Dr. Herbert S. Johnson, Boston. Nation- 
al Economy League. 
Oct. 31, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, Boston. Work 


among Diabetics.” 
Church of the Redemption, Mondays, 10.30 a. m. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


License of Arthur W. Webster, Kingston, N. H., 
and Tufts College, renewed for one year, to expire 
Oct. 7, 1933. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
ee 


ONTARIO CONVENTION 


The fifty-fifth annual session of the Ontario Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Blenheim, Oct. 12 and 13, for the 
purpose of receiving reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it. 


Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
sack 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The annual conference of the Iowa Unitarian 
Association will be held with the Unitarian church 
in Iowa City, Oct. 17, 18 and 19. The speakers 
at the evening sessions will be Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul and Dr. George F. Patterson of 
the American Unitarian Association. Other speak- 
ers will be Rev. Raymond Bragg, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; Rev. Lawrence 
Plank of Omaha; Rev. Edna P. Bruner of the Uni- 


versalist church of Waterloo, Iowa; Mr. M. L. 
Townsend, who is writing a history of Liberal Re 
ligion in Iowa; Mrs. E, L. Richardson of Milwaukee, 
who will address the luncheon meeting of the Wom- 
en’s alliance; the Hon. Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, who will be the speaker at the Layman’s League 
supper; and Rev. Melvin Welke of Cedar Rapids, 
who will speak at the ministers’ meeting. Prof. 
Christian A. Ruckmick and Prof. K. V. Francis of 
the University of Iowa will conduct round-table dis- 
cussions on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings re- 
spectively. 
x * 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The 89th annual meeting of the Universalist 
Convention of Michigan will be held at Lansing 
on Monday, Oct. 10, for the transaction of business 
and any other matters that may come before the 
body. 

This date will mark the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of Universalism in Michigan. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
Pa 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Oct. 4-6, Rev. Russell H. Stafford, D. D., Old 
South Church, Boston. 

Oct. 7, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D. D., Trinity 
Church, Boston. 

Oct. 11-14, Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., 
formerly of Broadway Tabernacle, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 18-21, Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Uni- 
tarian Society, West Newton, Mass. . 

Oct. 25-28, President Everett C. Herrick, D. D., 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

Noy. 1-4, Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, Yale 
Divinity School. 

Nov. 8-11, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church, Boston. 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

Nov. 22-23, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Dean 
of the Chapel, University of Chicago. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service, 11 a. m. 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Nov. 25, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 6-9, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Dec. 20-21, Prof. Fred Winslow Adams, Boston 
University School of Theology. 

Dec. 22-23, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., 
First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dee. 27-30, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Dart- 


mouth College. 
ak 


PENNSYLVANIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Ben F. Wilson, minister of the Unitarian 
church, Erie, Pa., and Rev. Robert Sheridan Miller, 
minister of the Unitarian Church of Our Father, 
Lancaster, Pa., have been granted full fellowship 
in accordance with the rules and regulations govern- 
ing dual fellowship. ; 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 
3 £3 
WANTED 


25 or more copies of ‘‘Church Harmonies New 
and Old.” Will pay transportation and fair price 
for used copies. 

Rev. N. E. McLaughlin. 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wis. 
ye 
MERRIMAC VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Merrimac Valley Con- 
ference will be held in the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Universalist, Lawrence, Mass., on Wednesday 
forenoon and afternoon, Oct. 19. Following is the 
program: 

10.45 a. m. Devotional service, Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, of Nashua, N. H. Sermon, Rev. Arthur W. 
Grose, D. D., Coneord, N. H. 

12. Dinner. 

1.30 p. m. Business. Election of officers. Ad- 
dress, ‘Selling Universalism,’’ Rev. W. P. Farns- 
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worth, Manchester, N. H. -Address, ‘Universalism 
a Source of Courage and Joy,’’ Rev. Henry R. Rose, 
D. D., Haverhill, Mass. Address, Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches. 

All friends are invited to attend the Conference. 
Those expecting to be present will please notify the 
minister of the entertaining church, Rev. Clarence 
Guy Robbins, D. D., 132 East St., Lawrence, Mass. 

W. L. Gilcreast, Secretary. 
ek 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Letters of transfer granted to: Samuel G. Dunham 
to General Convention. William A. Haney to 
Connecticut. William Couden to Rhode Island. 
Donald G. Hoyt to Vermont. 

Accepted on letter of transfer: Elmer M. Druley 
from Ohio; Edwin P. Wood from Vermont; Lester 
Lewis from Maine; Edson Reifsnider from California; 
Elizabeth Goldthwaite from Vermont; George W. 
Penniman from New Hampshire. 

Charles P. Hall, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Miss Edith Miller 


Miss Edith Miller, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
William R. Miller of Champaign, Illinois, died 
July 27, 1932. She became violently ill and from 
the first little hope was entertained for her recovery. 
and yet her death a few days later was a great shock 
to her many friends. 

Although Miss Miller’s family for several genera- 
tions had been Universalists, she had not lived in the 
vicinity of a Universalist church until she moved 
to Champaign in 1920, when she united with the 
First Universalist Church of Urbana, Illinois. Since 
that time she had been a devoted and interested 
worker in the church and the Woman’s Alliance. 
Her friendly spirit and cheerful outlook on life 
endeared her to all who knew her. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Univer- 
salist church in Urbana on July 29, 1932, by Rev. 
Morley R. Hartley of the Universalist church of 
Clinton, Illinois. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for thoze young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now ? 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 


visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat 

ronage you are helping to buil@ 
up your own institution. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


Songs of Work and Worship 
For Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 
selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 
limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 
only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for 
a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 
been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book 
at a moderate price. There are included many songs which can hardly 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 


“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ‘‘God’’ 
and “Lord” are substituted for “Jehovah.” Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 


The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a ‘rial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


i. 
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Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 
COURSES: Business Administration, 

Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 

graphic, Office Management, Normal 

Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 

Personal attention, able faculty, modern 

equipment, new building. Graduates 

placed. For Catalogue write 

) F. H. BURDETT, President 
456 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


i G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ'shing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se -00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
Siemens 2 : Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
Cte FOR BOYS 
~é = AND GIRLS 
Prepared toe Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and placegy taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, ¥ 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the aid of 
which children_can learn _to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


6 But Jésus called themunto him, 
and said, © Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold tittcs......++.+-- 
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Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BOOKS 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 
Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 

a 


Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 
WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 
Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
sociology, 
$1.00. 


its new psychology, 
economics and theology.” 


forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 
THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in 2 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
A fresh and thoughtful study of 
x an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would henor the Master 


by trying to understand him.” 


75 cents. 
: Universalist Publishing House 
% 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


A homely Scot in London was being 
shown the sights, and was given lunches 
and dinners at the best hotels. To his 
friend he said: ‘‘This is all very well, but 
what I want is something more homely, 
homely surroundings, simple food, and the 
friendly word.” 

He was taken to a quiet little place in 
Kensington for high tea with egg and 
bacon. ‘‘This is exactly what I want,” 
he said to the waitress, “homely sur- 
roundings, simple food, but what about 
the friendly word?”’ 

She whispered in his ear, “‘Don’t eat 
the egg.’”’—Christian Register. 

ec 

Tommy: ‘‘That problem you helped me 
with last night was all wrong, Daddy.”’ 

Father: ‘‘All wrong, was it? Well, I’m 
sorry.” 

“Well, you needn’t exactly worry about 
it, because none of the other daddies got it 
right, either.’’— Utica Observer-Dispatch. 

x * 

The movie manager was_ furious. 
“What’s the matter?” asked his assistant. 
“Ts anything wrong?”’ 

“Anything wrong!” he snorted. ‘“‘Why, 
you’ve advertised for next week: ‘Smiling 
Eyes—with a strong cast!’ ’’—Tit-Bils. 

* * 

Judge: “What? You are retracting 
your confession? Why you told the 
court—’’ 

Prisoner: ‘““‘That’s possible, but my law- 
yer has convinced me now of my inno- 
cence.”’— Young Men. 

* * 

Our caskets are made in Holly. We 
invite you to become familiar with our 
plant and show room. 

Then you will know why you want a 
D M Casket every time.— Holly 
(Mich.) Advertiser. 

* * 

Real-Estate Agent: ‘Well, what do 
you think of our little city?” 

Prospect: “TI’ll tell you, brother. This 
is the first cemetery I ever saw with 
lights.”’-—Capper’s Weekly. 

* * 


“There are an awful lot of girls who 
don’t want to get married.” 

She: ‘“How do you know?”’ 

He: “T’ve asked them.”’— Utica Press. 

* * 

“What’s the matter with that guy?” 

“He is complaining to his wife that his 
stenographer doesn’t understand him.’”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

x * 

City Cousin: “All these pictures in our 
house are hand-painted.”’ 

Country Cousin: ‘“So’s our barn,’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Stein was afterward sent to prison for 
robbing and strangling another woman 
without killing her.— New York Herald 
Tribune. 


Get Ready for 
Christmas Now! 


Great companions stand ready to walk 
with us and talk with us in the 
New Year 


For the boseigeer books are the satisfy- 
ing present. But choose the 


books with care 


Let Us Help You 


Pick up any book catalogue. It is our 
catalogue. Read the advertisement of 
any reputable publisher. It is our 


advertisement 


Send to us for your books, and let the 
Universalist Church have the profit 


And watch this page 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


ALVAR W. POLK, Manager Book Room 
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